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INVITATION. 


yo are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Be of the photographs in the set receiving 
the Grand Award in The Companion’s 
tenth annual prize competition for amateur pho- 
tographers are reproduced on the front-cover 
page. They are submitted by Mr. Theodore 
Kitel of Louisville, Kentucky. Other prize- 
winning pictures, together with several thou- 
sand photographs well deserving study, are now 
on exhibition on the fifth floor of the Companion 
building, where visitors will be cordially wel- 
come, 


Ca} 


record-breaking ‘‘pack’’ of sardine herring 

is reported from Maine. Counting six her- 
ring to the box or can,—and in most cases 
seven are given,—more than a billion were put 
up during the year 1905. Following out the 
figures, it is readily seen that this is becoming 
one of the state’s most important industries, 
since the value of the ‘‘little fishes b’iled in ile’’ 
—to quote Hon. Bardwell Slote—will exceed 
five million dollars. Continual improvement 
in the quality of the product helps to account 
for this volume of business. é 

a 


Sp»: of the famous French spoliation claims 
was recently settled. The claim arose 
from the destruction of an American brig and 
cargo by a French war-vessel during the Napo- 
leonie wars, more than a hundred years ago. 
Originally it called for seven thousand dollars, 
and if paid in full, with interest, would be a 
very desirable sum. But government refuses 
to pay interest, and the heirs are numerous; so 
a citizen of Rockland, Maine, one of the heirs 
of his great-grandfather, was not overwhelmed 
by his good fortune when the check for his 
share of the net proceeds was placed in his 
hands. It was a check for one dollar and 
eighty-seven cents. ® 
“The old bugaboo of abandoned farms has 
been relegated to the things of the past, 
and it is doabtful if a dozen such places could 
be found in all Maine. Intensive farming is 
the order of the day. Farm products of all 
kinds are high, and still increasing. The 
farmers of Maine are to-day more independent 
and happy than the millionaires whose entire 
fortunes may vanish at a click of the ticker.’’ 
In short, according to the Lewiston Joufnal, 
‘*the tide has turned. The long decline which 
began in the late sixties ceased several years 
ago, and now, according to expert opinion, the 
tendency is toward a distinct improvement of 
values.’” One could hardly ask for a more 
hopeful message for the new year, and the 
best of it is that there is truth behind the en- 
thusiasm. Q 
Fe farms and skunk farms, planned by in- 
genious citizens, have been described in 
these columns, and it would hardly do to over- 
look the experiment now going forward at Fox- 
boro, Massachusetts, where an energetic man 
is establishing a rattlesnake farm. A pit eighteen 
by forty feet in dimensions, built of concrete, 
and enclosed with wire at the sides and top, 
will be the home of the snakes, which already 
number seventeen hundred. Rattlesnake-oil, 
highly esteemed as a remedy for rheumatism, 
and worth one dollar an ounce, will be the 
ultimate product of the farm. A fat snake 
five feet long will yield seven ounces of oil, and 
his skin will probably have some value. On 
paper it looks like a safe and paying proposi- 
tion. Yet the ultimate end of the other farms 
was disaster, and snakes are more slippery 
than skunks and foxes. 


I" these days of overgrown fortunes, enormous 
incomes and prodigal expenditure, it is rather 
refreshing to read of men who preserve sim- 
plicity of spirit. Unspoiled by money, they 
cannot bring themselves to treat it familiarly. 
To illustrate: By a series of blunders a check 
for a large amount came into the hands of one 
of these men in Berkshire County, Massachu- 
setts. When he discovered it, he fainted. It 
was, he said, the largest.sum he had ever held 
at one time. . When he recovered, he walked 
ten miles oyer the hills to restore the check to 
its lawful owner, and when that man took it 
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SB reas THE YOUTH’S 


|he also fainted —the shock of relief in this 
instance partially accounting for the collapse. 
Students of character will not be tempted 
| poke fun at the worthy citizens who were thus 
| overcome. It is conceivable that, with thei 
joe appreciation of the possibilities mo 
| represents, they would use it, if they had a 
| good deal, to the admiration of all beholders., 
& 


ewer lives will be lost at sea, at least within 
reachable distance of the coast, when wir 


recent Sunday the South Shoal Lightship, 
stationed forty-two miles southeast of Nan- 
tucket, sprang aleak. A terrible storm was 
raging, but the operator on board got in com- 
munication with the shore, and reported the 
situation. Later, when it was seen that the 
leak was gaining, and that no small boat or 
raft could possibly live in the heavy sea, an 
appeal for help was sent. One rescuing party 
put out from New Bedford, but had to turn 
back. Finally the lighthouse tender Azalea 
reached the spot, and took off the crew, which 
| was almost exhausted from fifty-eight hours of 
storm-fighting. A few minutes later the light- 
ship sank. The saving of thirteen lives is to 
be placed to the credit of wireless telegraphy 
in this instance—perhaps the first entry on an 
honor-list that may be expected to reach large 
proportions. 
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NEW ORLEANS A CENTURY AGO. 


n connection with the recent outbreak of 

yellow fever, it is interesting to read what a 
traveller had to say on the subject one hun- 
dred years ago. The quaint, old, brown-cov- 
ered book bears the date of 1806, and the 
observations of the Frenchman who penned its 
pages are curious and sometimes caustic. ‘‘This 
work in the original acquired great notoriety 
in Paris. It comprehends a picture of manners 
in a corner of the globe hitherto very partially 
and inaccurately represented,’’ states the trans- 
lator in the preface of ‘‘ Travels in Louisiana.’’ 


‘*T come now to the diseases of the country,’’ 
says the writer, ‘‘In taking a survey of the 
colony we find few serious maladies, deaths not 
frequent, and people living to a old age. 
Men are still vigorous at sixty. ut this is not 
the case with New Orleans. During the summer 
months the town is afflicted with a species of 
malignant fever which baffles the science of 
the physicians of the place. This is not to be 
wondered at, for the gentlemen of the faculty 
are a disgrace to the profession. 

‘**This fatal disease is known at New Orleans 
as the yellow fever. Its progress is terrible 
and rapid. Professional men advance that it 
is not epidemical. I would not take so much 
latitude in my position as they, but confine 
myself to an opinion that it is not contagious 
or, more strictly — pestilential. am 
dis to think that its reigning principle is 
in That it is not contact with infected 
persons, but the influence and action of the 
air imp’ with morbific qualities on the 
habit and disposition of the body. 

** Americans are most subject to the disease. 
Coming from a colder climate, their veins are 
more copiously filled with blood. ides, 
they revel in succulent meats and spices, an 
often have the bottle or glass at their mouth. 

‘*Since 1793 few summers have passed with- 
out an appearance of this unwelcome guest. 
All is dismay and confusion. The banks are 
the first to fly. Editors of papers are careful 
of themselves from the consciousness, I pre- 
sume, that their loss would be irreparable !’ 

In the light of modern science, it is curious 
that the Frenchman’s next remarks are on the 
mosquito, the last thing which he ev 
thought of connecting with the yellow fever. 

‘The’ greatest torment in Louisiana is the 
musqueto. You can avoid the crocodile and 
the rattlesnake, but the musqueto is not to be 
eluded. From spring to autumn this diabolical 
insect provokes, teases ,and preys upon you. 
The musqueto alone would deter me from 
settling in Louisiana.’’ 
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AN ITEMIZED BILL. 


otel and restaurant managers anxious to 

increase their revenues may do so by con- 
sidering a pointer in charging given by the 
New York Sun. 


A member of the New York bar, who gen- 
erally lunches at the Lawyers’ Club, recently 
thought he would like an oyster stew for 
luncheon. ‘Taking the order slip from the 
waiter, he wrote: 

**One oyster stew. Not much milk.’’ 

In due course he received his oyster stew, 
which did not contain much milk, and ate it. 

It is the custom at the Lawyers’ Club to 
return the order slips which the members have 
written, with the amounts of the different items 
filled in, and at the end of the month in question 
the lawyer got his slips. In looking them over 
he came across this one: 


One oyster stew $0.50 
Not much milk 10 
$0.60 
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FAMILY PRIDE. 


Gan an Irishman and you find—not an 
Anglo-Saxon, perhaps, but a patriot. 


**You’ll be a long time getting home rule for 
‘Ould Oirland,’ ’’ observed a man who is fond 
of argument to an Irishman. 

‘**Faith, yes, ”* he agreed. ‘‘We’ll not get it 
till France an’ Roossia an’ Germany, an’ mebbe 
Austria, give those English blagyuards a gud 
hiding !’’ 

Then, after a moment’s reflection, the New 
York World says, the Irishman added in a 
proud whisper: 

**An’ th’ whole lot av ’em shoved together 
eudn’t do ut! Oh, ut’s th’ grand navy we have!’’ 
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IT PAYS. Special opportunities for operators 
trained here. Our FREE booklet will tell you 
WHY. Don’t decide without having read it. 
Eastern School of Telegraphy, Box 9, Lebanon, Pa. 











e. |g money, time and labor in every home, takes the 
less telegraphy comes into general use. On cad 


Earn Money in Winter 


PALAMI in your neighbor- 
es old things look new, saves 








By introduci 
hood. It 
drudgery out of housework, saves many an old 
—— being discarded, —- paint look 

, takes off stains, il m grease spots, 
etc., and has a eonas other uses. Liberal 
commissions to agents. Further particulars free. 


PALAMI COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 














Personally Conducted Tour 
»[ to California. 


Exclusively first-class tour under the 
auspices of the Tourist Department, 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line, leaves Chicago Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 7th, spending the disagreeable 
portions of February and March in the 
land of sunshine and flowers. $350.00 
includes all expenses, railway fare, sleep- 
ing cars, meals in dining cars and hotel 
expense. Service first-class in every re- 
spect. Itineraries and full particulars on 
application to J. E. BRITTAIN, 300 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 

















ON EACH PIECE 


CHOCOLATES 


Have just passed thr the most successful 
year in their history. ith each year their 
pularity increases. Why? Because they 
ave all those qualities that aj to lovers 
of fine chocolate bonbons. ng is a 
os — (not oe pew c mons 
ate of highest quality. It is daintily applied. 
The creams are flavored with pure fruit juices. 
All nuts and fruit used are selected. 

The workmanship throughout bears the 
mark of the skilled workman. Our dainty 
packages contain a fine assortment and the 
Our Sealon Chocolates are guaranteed to be 
in prime condition. Your con- 
fectioner can supply you. 


Our attractive Art Calendar {* 
1906 will be sent upon receip 
of six cents postage. 
Kibbe Bros. Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 











every package. 























ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Anew 
gymnasium with swim ming pool. Fits for College, Scien- 
tific School and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 
Please address Dr. G. RK. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


TT fo LEARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write for Catalogue. 
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Tu ts College 


The Campus is on a hilltop in the 
cities of Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor and the 
City of Boston, with its beautiful 

Osuburbs. It is both healthful and & 
delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


The College of Letters. 
t } Degrees: A. B.; and for the 
i Courses in Biology, Chemistry, “PY 
General Science, and Medical 
Preparatory, B. S. 
The Divinity School. 
A five-year course, leading to the 
degrees of A. B. and B. D. 
The Engineering Dept. 
Degree B. S., in Civil, Chemical, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 
The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. Degree M.D. 
The Dental School. 
Located in Boston. 
ii D. M. D. 
%& The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. : 
A technical school connected with 
the Engineering Department. 
The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: M.S.,A.M. and Ph.D. 


Summer School. 


Degree 


Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms toall 
departmentsoftheCollege. 
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1Free! 
Slade’s Calendar 


for 1906 is now being distrib- 
uted by the grocers—ask your 
grocer for one, if he sells 
» Slade’s Spices. \f he does 
not sell Slade’s Spices, send 
->us his name and your own 
name and address on a 
postal, and we will mail you 
a copy of our Calendar free. 


D.& L. SLADE COMPANY, 
Advertising Department, 
Boston, Mass. 


49-339 33ID 
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For Catalogues address, 


H. G. CHASE, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 
































$3.75 
per Week. 
BOYS 


and 


GIRLS 


Educated and ‘cared for— board, books and 
i Best home and 








other expenses included. 
Christian influences, under refined and com- 


petent teachers. High land, healthful sur- 
roundings. Primary, Classical, Business and 
Musical Courses. Entrance ages 7 to 18 years. 
Send for Particulars and Enter Now. 
Address W. C. KINSEY, Principal, 
Pentecostal Collegiate Institute, North Scituate, R. I. 




















in general. 


of Necco Sweets. 


of Necco Sweets. 
and druggists. “ 


Necco 


WEETS 


This is the mark that identifies pure confections. 
Not any kind in particular but all our confections 
It is the new method of distinguishing 
all that is pure, wholesome and satisfying in candy. 
If you want sweets that will do you good, that are 
delicate in flavor and absolutely safe, look for the seal 
For example, you will find it on 


Lenox Rroentaies 


Most tempting in their variety of delicious flavors— by far 
the most exquisite chocolates you ever tasted. 
protection not a valuable thing for you? Try a box of 
Lenox Chocolates and learn for yourself the meaning 
For sale by all confectioners 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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THE CHURCHILL LATCH-STRING 


do? It turns out Lee has his sister 
with him!” 

Mrs. Andrew Churchill, engaged in making 
up a fresh bed with linen smelling faintly of 
lavender, dropped her sheets and blankets and 
stood up straight. She gazed across the room at 
Andy, whose face expressed both amusement and 
dismay. 

“Andy,” said she, “haven’t I somewhere heard 
a proverb to the effect 
that it never rains but it 
pours ?”” 

“There’s an impression 
on my mind that you 
have,”’ said her husband. 
“You are now about to 
have a practical demon- 
stration of that same 
proverb. I wrote Lee, as 
you suggested after his 
second telegram, and this 
is his answer. He was 
detained by the illness of 
his sister Evelyn, who is 
with him. It seems she 
‘was at school up here in 
our state, but overworked 
and finally broke down, 
and he has come to take 
herhome. But you know 
home for them means 
a boarding-house. The 
family is broken up, 
mother dead, father at 
the ends of the earth; 
and Lee has Evelyn on 
his hands. The worst of 
it is, he wants me to see 
her professionally, so I 
can’t very well suggest 
that we’re too full to 
entertain her.” 

“Of course you can’t,” 
agreed Charlotte, prompt- 
ly. “But it means that 
we must find another 
room somewhere in the 
house. Of course mother 
would—but I don’t want 
to begin right away to 
send extra guests over 
there.” 

“Neither do I,” said 
Doctor Churchill. “Do 
you suppose we could put a cot into my private 
office for Lee? ‘Then the sister could have this.” 

“How old is she?” 

“Sixteen, he says.” 

“Oh, then this will do. And we can put a cot 
in your private oftice—after office hours. . If Mr. 
Lee is an old friend he won’t object to anything.” 

“You’re a dear girl! And they won’t stay 
long, of course—especially when they see how 
crowded we are. You’ll like Lee, Charlotte; 
he’s one of the best fellows alive. I haven’t 
seen the sister since she was a small child, but 
if she’s anything like her brother you’ll have no 
trouble entertaining her, sick or well. All right. 
Ill answer Lee’s letter, and say nothing about 
our being full-up.” 

“Of course not; that wouldn’t be hospitality. 
When will they come?” 

“In a day or two—as soon as she feels like 
travelling again.” 

“T’ll be ready for her,” and Charlotte gave him 
her brightest smile as he hurried off. 

She finished her bed-making, put the little room 
set apart for her own private den into guest- 
room condition as nearly as it was possible to 
do with articles of furniture borrowed from next 
door, and went down to break the news to Mrs. 
Fields. She found that person explaining with 
grim patience to the Peyton children why they | 
could not make candy in her kitchen at the | 
inopportune hour of ten in the morning. 

“But we always do at home!” complained 
Lucy, with a frown. 

“Like as not you don’t clear up the muss 
afterward, either,” suggested Mrs. Fields, with 
a sharp look. 

“Course we don’t,”’ Randolph asserted, with a 
curl of his handsome upper lip. ‘‘What’s serv- 
ants for, I’d like to know ?” 

“To make friends with, not to treat impolitely,” 
said a clear voice behind the boy. 

Randolph and Lucy turned quickly, and Mrs. | 
Fields’ face, which had grown grim, softened 
perceptibly. Both children looked ready to make 
some tart reply to Charlotte’s interpolation, but 
as their eyes fell upon her they discovered that 
impossible. How could one speak rudely when 
one met that kind but authoritative glance ? | 

“This is Mrs. Fields’ busiest time, you 
know,” Charlotte said, “and it wouldn’t do 


SG tor tans what are we going to 





DRAWN BY B. J. ROSE 
“YOU TWO ‘LIVE IN YOUR HOUSE AT THE SIDE OF THE ROAD, TO BE GOOD FRIENDS TO MAN.’” 
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morning. This is just to make sure of a 

case I operated on two hours ago.” 
“Shall we, Ran?” asked Charlotte. 
“Oh, let’s!’’ said the boy, with enthu- 

siasm. Soaway they went. The result 


| to bother her now with making candy.’ 
In the afternoon 1’ll help you make it. 
Come, suppose we go for a walk. I’ve 
some marketing to do.” 
“Ran can go with you,”’ said Lucy,as 
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Charlotte proceeded to make ready for the trip. | of the expedition came out later in-the day. 
“It’s too cold for me. I’d rather stay here by | Before dinner the entire household was grouped 
the fire and read.” | about the fire, Doctor Churchill having just come 

Charlotte looked at her. Lucy’s delicate face | in, after one of his busiest days. 
was paler than usual this morning; she had a| ‘Been out to the hospital again, Cousin Andy ?” 
languid air. | Ran asked. 

“The walk in this fresh November breeze will “Yes, twice since the noon visit.’’, 
be sure to make you feel ever so much better,” “How was the little boy with the broken 
said Charlotte. “Don’t you think so, Cousin waist ?” 

Lula ?”’ | “Broken hip? Just about as you saw him. 

Mrs. Peyton looked up reluctantly from her | He’s got to be patient a good while before he can 
embroidery. | walk again, and these first few days are hard. 

“Why, I wouldn’t urge her, Charlotte, if she | He asked me when you would come again.” 
doesn’t want to go,” she said, with a glance at| “Oh, I’ll go to-morrow!” cried Randolph, sit- 
Lucy, who was leaning back in a big chair with | ting up very straight on his cushion. “And 
a discontented expression. ‘You mustn’t expect | I’ll take him a book I’ve got, with splendid 
people from the South to enjoy your freezing | pictures.” 
weather as you seem to. Lucy feels the cold very “Good!” Doctor Churchill laid a hand on the 
much.” boy’s thick locks. “That will please him im- 

Charlotte and Randolph marched away down | mensely.”’ 
the street together, the boy as full of spirits as| Mrs. Peyton was looking at him with dismay. 
his companion. “Do I understand you have taken him to a hos- 

She had found it easy from the first to make | pital?” she asked. 
friends with him, and was beginning, in spite Doctor Churchill nodded. “To the boys’ sur- 
of certain rather unpleasant qualities of his, to | gical ward. Nothing contagious admitted. It’s 
His mother had done her | a wonderful pleasure to the little chaps to see a 
best to spoil him, yet the child showed plainly | boy from outside, and Ran enjoyed it, too, didn’t 
that there was in him the material for a sturdy, | you?” 
strong character. “Oh, it was jolly!” said the boy. 

When Charlotte had made several small pur-| “I shouldn’t think that was exactly the word 
chases at the market, she did not offer to give | to describe such a spot,” said Mrs. Peyton, and 
Randolph the little wicker basket she carried, | she looked displeased. ‘‘I think there are quite 
but the boy took it from her with a smile and a enough sad sights in the world for his young 
proud air. | eyes without taking him into the midst of suffer- 

“Ran,” said Charlotte, “just round this corner | ing. I should not have permitted it if you had 
there’s a jolly hill. I don’t believe anybody will | consulted me.’’ 
mind if we have a race down it, do you?” It was true that Doctor Churchill possessed 

It was a back street, and the hill was an/a frank and boyish face, wearing ordinarily an 
inviting one. The two had their race, and Ran- | exceedingly genial expression; but the friendly 
dolph won by a yard. Just asthe pair, laughing | gray eyes were capable of turning steely upon 
and panting, slowed down into their ordinary | provocation, and they turned that way now. 
pace, a runabout, driven by a smiling young | He returned his cousin’s look with one which 
man in a heavy ulster and cap, turned the corner | concealed with some difficulty both surprise and 
with arush. Amida cloud of steam the motor | disgust. 
came to a standstill. “T took Ran nowhere that he would see any 

“Aha! Caught you at it!’ cried Doctor | extreme suffering,” he explained. “This ward 
Churchill. 
the law allows. Get in here, both of you, and | and operations. The graver cases are elsewhere, 
take the run out to the hospital with me. I} and he saw nothing of those. A visit to this 
shall not be there long. I’ve been out once this | ward is likely to excite sympathy, it is true, but 








“Came down that hill faster than | contains only convalescents from various injuries | 


not sympathy of a painful sort. The boys have 
very good times among themselves, after a limited 
fashion, and | think Ran had a good time with 
them. How about it, Ran?” 

“Oh, I did! I taught two of ’em to play 
waggle-finger. Their legs were hurt,— their 
hands were all right,—and they could play 
waggle-finger as well as anybody. They liked 
| it.” 
| “Nevertheless, Randolph is of a very sensitive 
and delicate make-up,” 
pursued his mother, “and 
I don’t think such asso- 
ciations good for him. 
He moaned in his sleep 
last night, and I couldn’t 
think what it could be.’’ 

“Tt couldn’t have been 
the candy we made this 
afternoon, could it, Cousin 
Lula?” Charlotte asked, 
in her gentlest way. A 
comprehending smile 
touched the corners of 
Doctor Churchill’s lips. 

“Why, of course not!’ 
said Mrs. Peyton, quick- 
ly. “Candy made this 


afternoon—how absurd, 
Charlotte! It was last 
night his sleep was dis- 


turbed.” 

“But the hospital visit 
was this morning,’”’ Char- 
lotte said. “I should 
think the one might as 
easily be responsible as 
the other.”’ 

Mrs. Peyton looked 
confused. “I understood 
you to say the visit to the 
hospital occurred yester- 
day,”” she said, with 
dignity, and Doctor 
Churchill smothered his 
amusement. “I certainly 
do not approve of taking 
children to such places,” 
she repeated. 

Charlotte adroitly 
turned the conversation 
into other channels, and 
nothing more was said 
about hospitals just then. 
Only the boy, when he 
had a chance, whispered in Doctor Churchill’s 
ear: 

“You just wait. I’ll tease her into it.” 

His cousin smiled back at him and shook his 
head. “Teasing’s a mighty poor way of getting 
things, Ran,’”’ he said. “Leave it to me.”’ 

Toward the end of the following day Jeff, 
crossing the lawn at his usual rapid pace, was 
‘hailed from Doctor Churchill’s office door by 

Mrs. Fields. The housekeeper waveda telegram 
as he approached. 
“Here, Mr. Jeff,” said she. “Would you mind 
| opening this? ‘There ain’t a soul in the house, 
and I don’t want to take such a liberty, but it 
| ought to be read. IT make no manner of doubt 
| it’s from those extra visitors that are coming.” 
“Where are they all?” Jeff fingered the en- 
| velope reluctantly. ‘I don’t like opening other 
people’s messages.”” 

“JT don’t know where they are, that’s it. 
| Doctor took Miss Charlotte and Ranny off after 
lunch in his machine, and Mis’ Peyton and Lucy 
have gone to town with your mother. Doctor 
Andy wouldn’t like it if his friends came without 
anybody to meet ’em.’’ , 

Jeff tore open the despatch. “The first two 
words will tell me, I suppose,”’ he said. “Hello 
—yes, you’re right! They’ll be here on the five- 
ten. That’s,’’—he pulled out his watch,—“why, 
there’s barely time to get to the station now! 
This must have been delayed. You say you 
| don’t know where anybody is?” 

“Not a soul. Doctor usually leaves word, but 
| he didn’t this time.”’ 

*1’ll telephone the hospital,”’ and Jeff hurried 
| to Doctor Churchill’s desk. Ina minute he had 
| learned that the doctor had come and gone for 
| the last time thatday. He looked at Mrs. Fields. 
| You'll have to go, Mr. Jeff,” said she. “I 
| know Doctor Andy’s ways. He’d as soon let 
| company go without their dinners as not be on 
| hand when their train came in. He wasn’t ex- 
pecting the Lees till to-morrow.” 

“Of course,” said Jeff, “I’ll go, since there’s 
nobody else. How amI to know ’em? Young 
man and sick girl? All right, that’s easy,”’ and 
he was off to catch a car at the corner. 

As he rode into town, however, he was rebelling 
against the situation. “This guest business is 
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being overdone,” he observed to himself. ‘These 
people are probably some more of the Peyton 
piece of cloth. An invalid girl lying round on 
couches for Fiddle to wait on—another Lucy, 
probably, only worse, because she’s sick. Well, 
I’m not going to be any more cordial than the 





law calls for. I’ll have to bring ’em out in a 
carriage, I suppose. She’ll be too limp for the 
trolley.” 


He reached the station barely in time to engage 
a carriage before the train came in. He took up 
his position inside the gates through which all 
passengers must pass from the train shed into 
the great station. 

“Tooking for somebody ?”’ asked a voice at 
his elbow. 

He glanced quickly down at one of his old 
schoolmates, Carolyn Houghton. “Yes, guests 
of the Churchills,” he answered, his gaze in- 
stantly returning to the throng pouring toward 
him from the train. “Help me, will you? I 
don’t know them from Adam. It’s a man and 
his invalid sister, old friends of Andy’s.” 

“There they are,” said Carolyn, promptly, in- 
dicating an approaching pair. 

Jeff laughed. “The sister isn’t quite so 
antique as that,’’ he objected, as a little woman 
of fifty wavered past : 
on the arm of a stout 
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little sister into her charge. It was not two 
minutes before he saw Evelyn, lying pale and 
mute on the couch, yet smiling up at Charlotte’s 
bright young face. 

Charlotte administered a cup of bouillon, talk- 
ing so engagingly meanwhile that Evelyn was 
beguiled into taking the whole of the much- 
needed nourishment without protest. Then he 
saw the young invalid carried off to bed, relieved 
of the necessity of meeting any more members 
of the household. He learned, as Charlotte 
slipped into the room after an hour’s absence, 
that Evelyn had already dropped off to sleep. 
He leaned back in his chair with a long breath. 

“What kind of a girl is this you’ve married, 
Andy?” he asked, with a smile and a look from 
| one to the other. ‘The three were alone, Mrs. 
Peyton and her children having gone out to some 
sort of entertainment. 

“Just what she seems to be,’ replied Doctor 


more.” 

“T might have known you would care for no 
other,” Lee said. “And you two ‘live in your 
house at the side of the road, to be good friends 
to man,’—if I may adapt those homely words.” 








gentleman. 
**You said ‘old’ 
friends,’’ retorted 


Carolyn. ‘Look, Jeff, 
isn’t that she? The 
sister’s being wheeled 
in a chair by a porter, 
the brother’s walking 
beside her. They look 
like Doctor Church- 
ill’s friends, Jeff.” 
“Think you can tell 
Andy’s friends by 
their uniform ?”’ 
“You can tell any- 
body’s intimate 
friends in a crowd— 
I mean the same kind 
of people look alike,” 
asserted Carolyn, 
rather incoherently. 
“These are the ones, 
I’m sure. I’ll just 
watch while you greet 
them and then I'll 
slip off. I’m taking 
this next train. What 
a sweet face that girl 
has, but how delicate 
—like a little flower. 
She’s a dear, I’m sure. 
The brother looks 
nice, too. They’re the 
ones, I know. See,” 
the brother’s looking 
hard at us all inside 
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Good-by!’’ Jeff 


turned away to the task of making himself known 
to the strangers. But he was forced to admit 
that if Charlotte must meet another onslaught of 
visitors, these certainly did look attractive. 

“Yes, I’m Thorne Lee,” the young man an- 
swered, with a straight look into Jeff’s eyes and 
a grasp of the outstretched hand as Jeff intro- 
duced himself. He motioned the porter to wheel 
the chair out of the pressing crowd. 

Jeff explained about the delayed telegram. 
Mr. Lee presented him to the young girl in the 
chair, and Jeff looked down into a pair of hazel 
eyes which instantly claimed his sympathy, the 
shadows of fatigue lay on them so heavily. But 
Miss Evelyn Lee’s smile was~bright if fleeting, 
and she answered Jeff’s announcement that he 
had a carriage waiting with so appreciative a 
word of gratitude that he found his preconceived 
antipathy to Doctor Churchill’s guests slipping 
away. 

So presently he had them in a carriage and 
bowling through the streets which led toward 
the suburbs. Thorne Lee sat beside his sister, 
supporting her, and talked with Jeff. By the 
time they had covered the long drive to the house 
Jeff was hoping Lee would stay a month. 

The hazel eyes of Lee’s young sister had closed, 
and the lashes lay wearily sweeping the pale 
cheeks as the carriage drove up. 

“Are we there?” Lee asked, bending over the 
slight figure. “Open your eyes, dear.” 

Jeff jumped out and ran to the house. He 
burst in upon Charlotte and Andy. “ Your 
friends are here!’’ he shouted. “I had to meet 
’em myself.” 

Doctor Churchill and Charlotte were at the 
door before the words were out of Jeff’s mouth, 
and in a moment more Andy was lifting Evelyn 
Lee’s light figure out in his arms, thanking 
heaven inwardly as he did so for his young wife’s 
wholesome weight. At the same moment words 
of eager, cheery welcome for his old friend were 
on his lips. 

“Thorne Lee, I’m gladder to see you than 
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to realize an ambition of the sort. It doesn’t 
take much philanthropy to welcome you.” 

“You can’t think what a relief it is to me to 
get that little sister of mine under your wing, 
even for a few hours.” 

“Tell us all about her.” 

Lee had not meant to begin at once upon his 
troubles, but his friend drew him on, and before 
the evening ended the doctor and Charlotte had 
the whole long, hard story of Lee’s guardianship 
of several young brothers and sisters, his struggle 
to get established in his profession and make 
money for their support, his many anxieties in 
the process, and this culminating trouble in the 
breakdown of the younger sister, just as he 
thonght he had her safely established in a school 
where she might have a happy home for several 
years. 

Lee stopped suddenly, as if he-had hardly 
known how long he had been talking. “I’m a 
pleasant guest,” he said, regret in his tone. “I 
meant to tell you briefly the history of Evelyn’s 
illness, and here I’ve gone on unloading all my 
burdens of years. What do you sit there looking 


fellow into making a weak-kneed fool of himself? 
My worries are no greater than those of millions 
of other people, and here I’ve been laying it on 
with a trowel. Forget the whole dismal story, 
and just give mea bit of professional advice about 
my little sister.” 

“Look here, old boy,” said his friend, ‘‘don’t 
go talking that way. You’ve done just what I 
was anxious you should do—given me your con- 
fidence. I can go at your sister’s case with a 
better chance of understanding it if I know this 
whole story. And now I’m going to thank you 
and send you off to bed for a good night’s sleep. 
To-morrow we’ll take Evelyn in hand.”’ 

“Bless you, Andy! You're the same old tried 





and true,” murmured Thorne Lee, shaking hands 
fervently. 

Then Charlotte led him away up-stairs to see 
|his sister, who had waked and wanted him. 


Churchill, smiling back, “and a thousand times | 
| down the marble steps. 











kissed the thin cheek of the girl with brotherly 
fervor. 

Down-stairs in the hall a few minutes later 
Andrew Churchill advanced to meet his wife, as 
she returned to him after ministering to Evelyn 
Lee’s wants. 

“Do you know,” said he, looking straight 








down into her eyes as she came up to him, 
“those words of Stevenson’s—though they always 
fit you—seem particularly applicable to you 
to-night ? 

“ Steel-true and blade-straight 

The great artificer 

Made my mate.” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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(YES) pouted Nancy, holding open the coupé 
door, as Rosalys Haven came flying 
“You said half past 
eleven! You know very well how much I have 
to tell you! To the park, Jasper.” 

“Of course you have, my blessing!” laughed 
Rosalys, dropping into the seat beside her friend 


“We haven’t been at it very long, but we hope | with frank relief as they rolled away. “But I 


couldn’t escape sooner. Such a pother in the 
committee! I left them still trying to decide 
whether gray-blue or cream and olive would be 
better for the breakfast-room.”’ 

“Olive and cream, I should say, with a touch 
of clear, vivid color here and there,” mused 
Nancy Blundell, the impatient frown vanishing 
from her forehead. “I mean to have mine 
in—” She drew a quick little breath and bit 
her lip. 

“O-ho! Already!” A slender finger tilted up 
the wilful chin, as Nancy turned very red. “Let 
me look well at you, after such open confession 
as that. It does sound serious, on my word! 
Well, you must have known lasteevening how 
glad I was to hear the news. You might have 
worn some of them this morning, Nancy. He 
ought not to be jealous.” 

“1? Wear what?” with a puzzled inflection. 

“Nancy Blundell! Tell me, if you dare, that 
nothing reached you from me, about seven, last 
évening !”” 

“Something certainly did come, with your 
name on the cover!” asserted Miss Blundell, 
bending down to drag an oblong pasteboard box 
—a florist’s box, by the printed label—from under 
the seat, and struggling with the knotted cord 
round it. “I brought it, so you could tell me 
what on earth it meant! There!” 

She tore off the cover and pulled out—a boy’s 
coat, somewhat worn, of brown corduroy. Other 
garments lay folded beneath. 

Miss Haven leaned over with a cry of dismay. 


“Nancy! Why, it’s that suit of Corny’s! 
Mother had it packed yesterday to send to a 


ragged boy down in Meekin Court, where Miss 
Cone lives! How ever did it reach you? O 
my dear—when I spent hours hunting the town 
over for that armful of lilies and lilacs, because 
you loved them so!”’ . 

“Lilies-of-the-valley and white lilacs?” de- 
manded Miss Blundell, pulling vehemently at a 
silken cord. “Jasper! Stop! How were they 
sent?” She turned to her friend. ° 

“Barker promised to take them without fail 
before dinner. Mother had some errands for 
him, too. She was letting Audrey help her when 
I went into the library. They were addressing 
some books for him to take to Aunt Charlotte, 
and a sheaf of carnations for Madame Van Zandt. 
I didn’t hear the other places, but I left my— 
your box, I mean, on the table with the rest, and 
told Barker where it was. The address was on 
a card tied to it.” 

“Then Audrey mixed them up !’”? fumed Nancy. 
“Children are too meddlesome! All my lovely 
flowers goneastray! Rosalys, I must have them, 
if I raid every house on theavenue! Your mother 
will tell us where they might have gone, and 
we'll try every place on her list! Oh, they would 
have come first of all the congratulations on my 
engagement, and the dearest! No one but—but 
Teddy should have had the shadow of a glimpse 
of them! Jasper! Drive to Mrs. —” 

“One moment, Nan!’’ interrupted Rosalys. 


so benevolent and sympathetic for, beguiling a | “These,’’ crushing the despised corduroys into 


their box, “should have gone to Meekin Court 
this morning. Miss Achsah told mother that 
the boy had only tatters and patches to cover 
him. The society found him a home out West, 
and he was to be sent on with some other poor 
little waifs, in charge of their agent, this after- 
noon; but they had no clothes to fit him, and 
mother offered to supply some. Nancy, it’s 
twelve o’clock, and here’s the suit! Please! 
Meekin Court isn’t so very far. Couldn’t Jasper 
drive us down there first? Then I’ll go any- 
where you choose.”’ 

Miss Blundell shook her pretty head stub- 
bornly. “My flowers before everything! The 
boy can go some other day !’’ 

“Very well. I’ll get out and take the next 
car into town,” averred Rosalys, with equal 
determination. “Patsy must have his suit in 
time.” 


anybody in the world! Miss Evelyn, here’s Stooping over her bed, he felt a pair of slender | “O Rosalys!’”” Nancy looked at her blankly. 
Mrs. Churchill. She’s not an old married woman | arms round his neck and heard her voice whis- | “I thought you—you cared for me!” 


at all—she’s the dearest girl in the world. She’s 


| pering in his ear: 


| 


“T do! You know I do, Nan, darling! But —” 


GAVE you up half an hour ago!” | 





“You’re not angry with me, are you, Nancy?” 
| as the coupé whirled round and off at a rapid 


pace. 

But Miss Blundell sat back in her corner with- 
| out replying, and looked obstinately out of the 
window as they rolled farther and farther from 
—her flowers. 

Not until they had left the paved business 
| section for the cobblestones of Hopper Street 
did she ask, indifferently : 

“Who is your woman ?” 

**Miss Achsah Cone. A queer, withered-up 
old maid who does plain sewing for mother 
sometimes. She’s pitifully poor, I’m afraid, but 
the neatest worker. You’ll come with me, 
Nancy ?” 

*T don’t care for slumming,’’ as the carriage 
stopped, and Jasper, disapproval of the locality 
in every seam and button of his livery, opened 
the door to say, “I can’t go any farther, Miss 
Blundell.” 

Rosalys gave her one appealing glance as the 
unlucky box was lifted out. “It is awfully 
poor, Nan, but not quite a slum.” 

“Oh, I suppose I must! You’ll stay an hourif 
I don’t come !’’ scolded Nancy, under her breath, 
following with an ill grace as Miss Haven, in 
her gown of pale gray, delicate lace with a sug- 
gestion of green leaves about her neck, passed 
| through a brick archway into Meekin Court, a 
| dark shaft among crowding tenements. 
| Naney caught her own dainty skirts close 
| 





about her as they entered the door of the tallest 

| and dingiest rookery, and Rosalys Haven led the 
| way up the narrow, rickety stairease. Queer, 
| foreign-looking heads were thrust from half-open 
doors as they passed ; and on the second landing, 
as the two girls paused to take breath, a file of 
ragged urchins, with big, wondering black eyes, 
stood in a solemn row against the wall to let 
them pass. ’ 

“That in the soft color is mine,’’ whispered 
one, putting out a hand toward Rosalys, then 
drawing it shyly back. 

“No! It is the signorina in red I choose,” 
returned a sober atom. “Ah, bellissima !” 

But Nancy Blundell hardened her heart. 
What did she care for the wretched raga- 
muffins ? 

At the top of the third flight only a single 
gleam straying through the crack in a door-panel 
revealed some one crouching on the floor. Nancy, 
startled by the sound of quick, sobbing breaths, 
would have turned and fled, but Rosalys spoke 
at once: 
| Miss Cone’s room is here.’’ 
| With a gasped word, the dark figure sprang 
| up, away from*them. Rosalys took one step 
forward, when Nancy caught her arm. 

“Rosalys Haven! Do you notice anything? 
In the air?” 

“Notice what? Why—why, Nancy!” She 
gave a hasty rap at the door. “Let me speak to 
her!”’ she warned. 

Into the gloom of the passageway came a 
sudden stream of light and rich perfume. Half- 
dazzled for an instant, the two girls could scarcely 
make out the tiny, worn figure that stood 
before them, fairly trembling with eagerness to 
speak. 

“Miss Haven! The’—the’ ain’t no words to 
tell! You—you never could know what it’s 
been! But there! I’m lettin’ you stand in the 
hall! You can come inside for just a minute, 
can’t you? I’ll take your bundle. Do sit down 
after climbin’ up them stairs !’’ 

“It’s the suit for Patsy Whalen,’ explained 
Rosalys, as they obeyed, half-mechanically. 

“Then would you mind if I ran right down 
with it? He’s that fidgety, for fear ’twasn’t 
comin’! But there! He never havin’ had any- 
thin’ decent before, one oughtn’t to blame him. 
I told him Mis’ Haven never forgot anythin’ she 
said she’d do in all the years I’ve done plain 
sewin’ for her! And to think of your comin’ 
with it yourself! I’ll be right up again.’ 

“Tt is as well that I did give in and bring-you 
here!”? began Nancy, when they were alone, 
with defiance in her voice. 

She would not meet Rosalys’s imploring look, 
but let her eyes wander round the bare garret 
room with the sloping roof and two gable win- 
dows that let golden sunlight in on rough board 
partitions, the strip of faded ingrain carpet that 
crossed the uneven floor, and the glory of white, 
| scented bloom that was everywhere—in tin 
| cups, in cracked glasses, in blue, green and red 








going to seem to you like one of your school. | “Thorny, I just wanted you to know that I She prepared to step out. Miss Blundell caught | jugs, on table, sewing-machine, shelves. Even 
fellows. Charlotte, here she is; take good care | think Mrs. Churchill is the dearest person I ever | her back and jerked the cord again. 


of her.”’ 
Thorne Lee stood looking on, a relieved smile 
on his lips as his old friend’s wife took his sick 


saw, and I’m going to sleep better to-night than | 


I have for weeks.” 
“Thank God for that!’? thought Lee, and 


“Meekin Court, Jasper! Drive as fast as you 
can! You don’t know where it is?’ 


“Off Hopper Street,’’ explained Rosalys. 


| on the little iron stove, in which was no fire to 


temper the chill air, stood a pitcher with a blos- 
soming branch. 
“She must have known that it was a mistake!” 



































went on Miss Blundell. “Such flowers in a 
place like this!” resentfully. “You get her 
explanation, and then I’ll have a few words 
with her.” 

“Nancy! Could you, to-day?” 

“That’s just it! It’s my day! Those,are my 
flowers, that I might never have seen at all! 
Oh, it’s intolerable! Say what you like to her, 
Rosalys, but afterwards —”’ 

There fell ominous silence between the two, as 
Miss Achsah’s labored steps on the stairway 
became audible. 

“Tis a climb!” she confessed, beaming at 
her guests with actual radiance in her sallow, 
wrinkled little face, as she perched on the edge 
of a low chair. “But when you do get up here 
there’s sun ; and to-day there’s these!” touching 
a lilac spray with loving finger-tips. “If you 
could have been here last night, Miss Haven! 
Why, I never saw anything like it! You won’t 
mind that I gave some away?” deprecatingly. 
“T s’posed ’twas the clothes for Patsy, but when 
I opened the box—I couldn’t think ’twas true! 
There ain’t any one can guess how starved I get 
for a bit of bloom! Oh, there’s ’Renzo!”’ as she 
answered a faint tap at the door. 

Rosalys stole a glance at her friend, but the 
eyes fixed on the white lilacs were openly 
mutinous. 

“Tt’s my dinner,’ apologized Miss Cone, set- 
ting a plate on the table. “I couldn’t stand any 
smell of cookin’ round them, let alone havin’ a 
fire that’d wilt ’em. J ain’t cold. So Mis’ 
Doni, she fried it and sentitup. Ettory’s pretty 
sick, and I gave her some of the lilies to hearten 
him up. Land! Seemed like he’d eat ’em! 
An’ the Miitzky baby—’twas a poor little thing, 
nothin’ but the merest skin and bone, but she 
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soma T some- 
times 
that a mining-engi- 
neer is called upon to 
make journeys to remote 
quarters of the earth, to judge as to the 
probable value of new ore discoveries ; and 
it was while making such a trip some years 
ago that I had occasion to traverse a part 
of Queensland, Australia, my route being 
from Charleville on the Warrego River toa 
post-station known as Cloncurry, nearly 
seven hundred miles to the northward. 

Accompanying me was a young man 
named Curtis Simpson, then a student of 
metallurgy, now a professor of that science ; 
and our outfit even for so long a journey to 
the interior consisted only of two horses 
and a light double-seated colony wagon with 
driver. 

Near the post-station above mentioned 
there is a rugged hill known locally as 
Mount Leviathan; and here a prospector 
had recently found a lump of nearly pure 
copper, weighing almost half a ton. In 
fact, the hill contains great quantities of 
copper pyrites. 

It was to decide, if possible, concerning 
the worth of these ores that I was hired to 
go there, and came incidentally to make the 
acquaintance of the hero of this narrative. 

Australia, or at least this central portion 
of it, is arid and, when left to nature, 
suffers grievously from drought. This sea- 
son of my visit chanced to be one of the 
worst in years. There seemed to be abso- 
lutely no moisture. So rapidly did the 
parched air withdraw perspiration from our 
bodies that it was necessary to take a drink 
of water every half-hour; and the skin of our 
faces and hands opened in hundreds of tiny 
cracks. Our horses suffered still more acutely ; 
only Australian horses indeed could have made 
that journey. 

At midday the temperature rose quite uni- 
formly to one hundred and ten degrees, under a 
blazing sun, brassy with the smoke of distant 
bush fires. Yet the nights, toward morning, 
were piercingly chilly. There had been no rain 
for months; the wide, dreary, treeless plains 
were like beds of ashes; the empty water-holes 
had cracked a yard in depth. We were obliged 
to carry all our water in bags for stretches of 
fifty or sixty miles, from stations where there 
were deep wells, or from pools still to be found 
in the larger river-beds. 

On most of the stock “runs” there had now been 
no water, or hardly any, for three weeks. In 
the dry creek-beds and round the wells lay thou- 
sands of dead sheep and cattle, a few feeble 
survivors still tottering about them, moaning 
their anguish. 
flocks of carrion-crows and other birds of prey, 


their dissonant cries adding horribly to the gen- | 
Besides these there | 


eral aspect of desolation. 
were bands of snarling dingoes, and clouds of 
carrion-flies hung over the place in such vast 
volumes that they could be seen half a mile away. 
Shreds of wool which the crows had torn from 
the dead sheep were lying everywhere. 

The luckless flocks and herds had perished 
not only from thirst, but from starvation, the 
Coarse, sparse grass of the plains having shriveled, 





“IF THERE IS WATER DOWN UNDER HERE, 





Over all these places hovered | 
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went on dretful when—when ’twas took yester- | 
day. Havin’ the flowers lyin’ over it kind of | 
eased it for her, poor thing! There’s a lot of | 
comfort in a posy when you’re in trouble.” 

“But your dinner is getting cold, Miss Achsah !’ 
Rosalys moved as if to go. 

“Time enough!”’ smiled Miss Cone. “There 
was more I wanted to tell you, if havin’ the| 
Doni youngsters, Beppo an’ Pia an’ Marco an’ 
Sp’ranza, peepin’ in all mornin’ hadn’t flustered | 
me. They can’t get done lookin’! Nor some | 
others, that needn’t be talked about, poor souls! | 
I tell you, Miss Haven, when I saw what you’d 
writ inside, ‘New joy to you, from Rosalys,’ I 
just cried! There was never a truer word. 
There’s been that ‘new joy,’ ” lingering over 
the words, “for all that’s been nigh ’em since 
they came! 

“And if you’d seen little Thyra Persen! Her 
folks, round on Hopper Street, were mad with 
her for wantin’ to marry Teddy Hallinan, that’s 
a nice, decent, hard-working boy, if he is poor. 
Thyra’d told me how her aunt, down-stairs, was 
going to let ’em get married in her room last 
evening, but her folks wouldn’t do a thing to 
make it nice. My, Miss Haven, when the) 
flowers came from you, I just ran! We had ’em | 
all down there,—sweetening the whole room,— 
and some for Thyra’s little thin white dress, that 
had been washed most to nothing, and some for | 
Teddy’s buttonhole, and we tied some into a 
wreath for her hair. She has pretty yellow hair, 
Miss Haven. Why, it made all the difference | 
between just getting married and a real beautiful | 
wedding, that she’ll always remember !”’ 

“Oh!” cried Nancy Blundell, her bright eyes | 
wet. “I—I’m so glad you had them for her, 
Miss Achsah !’’ 
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TO BORE FOR IT?" 


turned to dust and literally blown away. There 
was observable a peculiar fitfulness of the winds. 
As we journeyed on, little columns and spirals 
of gray dust rose as if by magic here, there and 
all about, flitting silently to and fro. By night 
as well as day we saw these gray specters moving 
about; and in the dim moonlight they seemed 
even more uncanny and ghostly. 

The whole region was a desert; the run- 
owners as a rule had gone with what was left of 
their flocks or herds to water-holes on the larger 
rivers, often at a distance of a hundred miles. 
Most of them, however, had waited too long, 
hoping against hope for a break in the drought, 
and had thus lost the greater part of their stock. 
We spent a number of nights at the cabins of 
deserted runs. At one shack a shepherd -dog 
that had been left behind stoutly disputed our 
right to enter. 

For two entire days, as we traversed the region 
west of Lansbore Creek, we saw not a live 
animal about the runs, nor a human being on 
the post-road; and when at last we came in 
sight of a station, known as Pender’s Well, it 
was with surprise that we perceived three horses 
and a few horned cattle moving about: 

As we drove up, two women and an elderly 
man, bareheaded and unkempt, came out. They 
appeared astonished, and the man’s first ques- 
tion was, “How d’ye get through ?”’ 

I replied that we had found the drought very 
oppressive, and asked if they had water, and 
could allow us to fill our’ bags. 


| the delusion on his mind,” I remarked. 


| except to himself!” laughed the man. 
!can see him fast enough. 


ISN’ 





“Well, stranger, we’ve just drawn for the 


horses,”” was the reply. “But there’s the well. 
It’s a hundred feet deep. Maybe there’s a little 
in it. We'll see. I wouldn’t deny my worst 
| enemy water such times as this,” the settler 
| added. 

I replied that far from being an enemy, I would 


| gladly be a friend, and a grateful one, if he could 


give us water for our horses and ourselves. We 


| sounded the well, and slowly drew up a few 


quarts at a time. 

All the time I was aware of a singular clat- 
tering noise which seemed to come from beyond 
the cattle-pens, and at last my young fellow 
traveller asked what occasioned it. 

The settler’s face assumed an aspect of long- 
suffering irritation. 

“That’s a poor crazy sort of creature we’ve 
got here,’ he said, shortly. 

“Do you have to keep him confined ?”’ I asked. 

“No, no; more’s the pity! More’s the pity! 
No; he’s at large,’ the old pioneer replied, with 
an appearance of discontent. 

This was so provocative of curiosity that 
presently I asked what the lunatic was doing; 
for the clatter out there was most persistent, 
accompanied from moment to moment by a 
clanking sound and an odd chug! 

The settler appeared reluctant to talk about 
it, but finally said, “Oh, he thinks he’s digging a 
well.” 

“Perhaps it’s the scarcity of water that forced 
The 
settler laughed crustily ; and my curiosity so in- 
creased that I asked if I might see the man, and 
| if he was dangerous. 

“Dangerous! Oh, no, he’s not dangerous 
“You 
He’d like nothing 
better than to talk to you. And maybe he’s 
not crazy, after all. I don’t know. He’s my 
ra 8 ” he added. ‘“‘My own nephew, Billy 

Pender.’ 


We went out through the scrub, past the | 


cattle-pens, and came upon a large, wide “‘horse- 
power,” operated by six 
horses, which a black 
boy was flicking with a 
whip as they climbed 
the “lags.”” The wheel- 
gear turned a shaft ex- 
tending to an upright 
frame near by, in which 
revolved an iron rod that 
appeared to enter the 
ground under the frame- 
work. 

Hard by was a black- 
smith’s forge, and work- 
ing at it a young man 
with his sleeves up. He 
stood with his back to 
us, making a weld, and 
owing to the clatter, did 
not hear us at first, but 
a moment later he 
turned—a tall sun- 
browned young fellow, 
nineteen or twenty 
years old, sandy-haired, 


strong, pleasant fea- 
tures, looking not in the 
least like a lunatic. 

My experience in the 
oil regions of western 
Pennsylvania led me at 


type of apparatus. 
“Good afternoon !”’ I 


“Boring for petrole- 
un? 999 

“No, sir,” he replied, 
regarding me curiously. 
“I might get it, you 
know ; but I am boring 
for water,” he added, with the deprecatory smile 
of one who had been long ridiculed on the 
subject. 

“You couldn’t bore for anything more greatly 
needed here !”’ I said. 

“T think I ought to get it,” he answered. 
“Look off there to the east and you see moun- 
tains. 
and there’s still higher land to the south. 


T IT WORTH WHILE 


They 


say, you know, that this part of Australia was | 


the bed of an ancient sea. I think I ought to get 
a spouting well here, don’t you, sir?’ 


“Well, there is a chance for it,” I replied. | 


“The conformation of the country does indeed 
favor the idea.” 

“That’s what I think,” said he, his eye 
brightening, even from this guarded expression 
of encouragement on the part of a stranger. 

“And you can see, sir, what full-flowing Arte- 
sian wells would do for us here. 
mean prosperity instead of ruin. 


This soil is all right. All it wants is water. 
And if there is water down under here, isn’t it 
worth while to bore for it? 

“But of course nobody believes in it,’’ he 
added, gloomily. 
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man with an idea in his head and faith to back 
it up. Instead of going on at once, we “‘put up’”’ 
here at Pender’s Well overnight, although the 
only fodder for our team was mulga leaves, such 
as the young well-borer was feeding to his own 
horses. 

In conversation during the evening we learned 
that he had been a student at the Technical 
School of Sydney University for two years, 
having returned home but three months previ- 
ously on account of the death of his father. The 
drought had well-nigh ruined him; but with an 
honest faith in the idea that Artesian wells were 
possible in that country, the young man was 
spending the last of his money and working hard 
in the hope of striking a copious and constant 
water-supply. 

The horse-power, drills and iron rods he had 
had brought up from Melbourne; but the forge 
and framework were his own construction, 
and he had shown remarkable ingenuity. He 
had already bored through the limestone and 
sandstone strata to a depth of six hundred and 
nine feet without tapping water that would 
flow. 

It was not easy to predict what would come of 
the effort; but looking to the general conforma- 
tion of the country, I encouraged perseverance ; 
and if ever I wished a young man success, it was 
this William Pender, as we bade him good-by 
and resumed our journey in that parched land, 
with the clatter of his horse-power growing 
fainter behind us. 

His uncle, Nathan Pender, and the two women, 
also relatives, were uneducated people, and nat- 
urally opposed what seemed to them a wild 
scheme. Billy’s father, however, had been a 
man better informed. It was he who had sunk 
that hundred-foot well which now alone supplied 
the place with water. 

On our return from Cloncurry three weeks 
later, we stopped again at Pender’s Well. Billy 








with blue eyes and | 


once to recognize the | 


cried above the clatter. | 


Off to the west, too, there is high ground; | 





They would | 
Water is all | 
we need here to change this desert into a garden. | 
| thing of the past. 


| tracts for boring them. 


was still going on with his Artesian bore, but 
| had encountered many fresh difficulties from 
broken rods, lack of fodder for his horses, and 
so forth. He had accomplished but fifty feet that 
month. 

The outlook for final success was bad; andas is 
usually the case, the people about him, his uncle, 
aunts and others, were making life as miserable 
as possible for him. In fact, they now talked of 
shutting him up. They meant well, but being 
quite devoid of ideas or ambition, were unable to 
understand Billy’s high purpose. 

No one could possibly say what the result of 
boring there would be, and I was far from sure 
that I ought to encourage him to go on; but I 
did so. In fact, we spent the day assisting him. 
I also talked with his family, setting forth in 
glowing terms the advantages of Artesian wells. 
I told them they ought to be proud of the 
young man. But they were very skeptical; 
they were all pretty firmly convinced that Billy 
was crazy. 

He was a°boy so much to my liking that on 
| our way down to Sydney and afterward—for we 
| were in Australia eight months—I thought of 
|him frequently. And when in Sydney, early 
in January we saw in one of the morning 
| papers that a certain William Pender of Queens- 

land had of late bored an Artesian well and 
struck a copious supply of water, I could have 
shouted for joy. There was but the briefest 
press notice; but the matter seemed to me so 
interesting and of so great importance that we 
| made another journey up there on purpose to see 
the well. 

And indeed, considering all it meant to that 
| drought-afflicted region, Billy’s new well was a 

wonderful spectacle. 

While we were yet half a mile from the place 
we say the seething white jet of water rising 
forty feet in the air, overtopping everything in 
the vicinity. At first it had deluged the whole 
place; but Billy had now got it piped and under 
| better control. 

The amount of water disgorged was enormous. 
I estimated it at one million one hundred thou- 
sand gallons a day. Numbers of these wells, 
sunk since, are yielding twice as much water, 
for that entire country is now studded with 
spouting wells. But at that time the flow of 
water from the four-inch pipe seemed to me 
prodigious. 

I was glad we made the trip, for the sight of 
Billy alone, in his modest joy, was worth the 
journey. 

Hundreds of people were coming and going. 
The whole region was cock-a-hoop over the new 
| and wonderful water-supply ; and Billy’s Uncle 

Nathan was now saying to them all what a fine 
boy Billy was, and what confidence he had 
| always had in him—and Billy never once con- 
tradicted it. 

We estimated that sufficient water was coming 
up to irrigate two square miles of tillage, and I 
felt sure that the misery and horrors of drought 
in all that part of Queensland were now a 
For already the settlers were 
talking of nothing save Artesian wells and con- 
As I have said before, 
there are now hundreds of them there, and 








“They all think I’m a fool, or they have revolutionized the agriculture of that 


crazy, to waste the little money I have left boring | province. 


a hole in this dry ground.” 
For the reason, perhaps, that this lone effort to | 


None the Jess, that first well had been bored at 
the cost of a hard struggle for Billy Pender. 


bore an Artesian well was somewhat in line | Once in December, he told me, he had been on 
with my own profession, I became greatly in- | the point of giving up, for his last shilling was 


terested in young Pender and his scheme. 


It is | expended and his drills had now struck hard 


always refreshing and cheering to come upon a | slate, which he had great trouble in cutting with 
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his light power. But he resolved to get through 
that stratum of slate, if possible. This was 
during the week after Christmas; and it was on 
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| January 2d that he broke through that slate and 
| the water came with a rush. Such was Billy 
| Pender’s New-year’s present to Queensland. 


WILD TIMES IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


BY HIS GRACE THE 


DUKE OF ARGYLL. 





























PRINCE CHAR 
i, a trust to honest foes when they sur- 
ay) render and declare they mean to become 
friends is good policy. It was this course 
which was recommended by the third Duke of 
Argyll to the British ministry after the over- 
throw of the Stuart cause at Culloden. 

The Highlanders had a fine notion of honor. 
Had they not all the same blood that ran in the 
veins of their chief? Were they not all one great 
family, called by one name, and having common 
interests for offense or defense? The Highland 
country had been incessantly torn by dissensions 
between the different clans. Some of these clans 
were always “agin’ the government.” The tribes 
of the Hebrides had been under the Norwegian 
crown for centuries, and did not care to obey the 
Scottish ruler. 

Hence MacDonalds, MacLeods, MacKinnons, 
MacDougals and others who were islesmen and 
had been brought up under a Lord of the Isles as 
successor to the Norse sovereign, were often at 
loggerheads with the government at Edinburgh. 
When the political change came which deposed 
the Stuarts from their sovereignty, and gave it to 
their German cousins who had embraced the 
faith of the Reformation, this feeling of inde- 
pendence took the form of making the islesmen 
desire rather to bear with the ills they had in 
the shape of Stuart rule, than to fly to others 
that they knew not of. To use an American 
analogy, their “states’ rights’’ would not be im- 


proved under a Hanoverian government. 
1B It noted with alarm the certainty that 
=== the clans which had done their best to 
keep the islesmen in order, and were therefore 
their more immediate and natural foes, had taken 
the side of the’new rulers. 

The Campbells had, more than those of any 
other name, kept good order, and reproved the 
excesses of the islesmen; the*Campbells took 








Why the Clansmen Rose. 


UT the Hebridian mind was suspicious. 


LIE IN A CAVE. FROM THE PAINTING BY LOCKHART BOGLE. 


of MacLachlan’s land. They surrounded the 
house, and would not let any persons out without 
searching them. 

There was a dairymaid there called Christine 
Sinclair, who was washing at the house at the 
time. She knew the soldiers would try to take 
the title-deeds of the lands, and going to her 
mistress, said she could save them. 

“What can you do, Christine?” said she. 
“They will put a sword through you if they find 
you with the deeds.” 

But the dairymaid insisted that she could get 
them away. At last the lady allowed her to 
wrap the deeds in one of the cloths with which 
she washed the floors. A dry clout was selected, 
and the papers wrapped up in this. She put this 
dry cloth inside one of the wet clouts she had used, 
and wrung it to make it look like the rest. She 
then put all the clouts in a basket and went out 
to spread them to dry on a plot of grass. , 

When she got to the door a hostile officer with 
a guard was standing there. He stopped her and 
asked, ““What have you in your hands?” 

She let down the basket at his feet and said to 
him, “There it is for you.” 

He took his bayonet and 








backs of the soldiers were to the shore, and then 
ran and hid himself behind a rock on the beach. 
Then, waiting till they had approached him and | 
had gone back again in their promenading, he | 
ran to another rock, and so passed them. He | 


got to the cottage of a friend, whom he found | 


engaged in burying a chest of meal in the floor 
of his house, so that the troops might not get it. | 
Donald told him of the danger of the men in the 

cave. 

Buchanan, for such was the man’s name, was 
a swift runner, and he started off at once to warn | 
the Jacobites, who fled without delay. Stewart | 
of Ardshiel knew of another hiding-place, and | 
again lived like a badger in a hole, venturing out | 
only at night, when an eight-year-old girl took | 
food to him to a spot remote from the cave. Soon 
afterward he was hidden among cabbages in a | 
garden, when he heard the soldiers talk of him, 
and of his folly in joining “The Rebellion.” 

His next move was to a lovely island that lies 
in the Firth of Lorne. Taking boat from there, 
Stewart went to the Cameron country of Lochaber, 
then southward to the beautiful glens about Loch 
Etive. 

There happened to be a farmer there drying his 
corn at a kiln, and he saw Ardshiel, who was 
evidently a wretched fugitive, coming. He 
promptly raked back the fire in his kiln and 
filled the inner part of the fireplace with dry sods, 
so that no smoke or fire from the smoldering 
flame could reach the inside of the kiln. 

When the Laird of Ardshiel and his “gillies,” or | 
servants, came on, the farmer said to him, “Make 
haste, honest man, and go into the pot of the kiln 
and hide you.” 

The laird was exhausted, and thankfully “went | 
into the pot.” The farmer laid the sticks in their | 
proper places and covered them with the straw, 
then put the corn on the straw in the state of 
being dried, and sat outside, keeping a fire burning 
in the fireplace. Ardshiei’s gillies, seeing him 
well hidden, ran away, and being light and swift, 
were not long in getting out of sight. 


** It is Dry Enough.’”’ 


OON the soldiers came on, sure of their 
man this time, knowing that he was large 
and heavy. They searched all about the 

head of Loch Etive, and then when they were 
baffled, set a watch. 
On the second night one of the soldiers came to 














| pity these men who from the beginning of the 
| prince’s attempt to win the crown knew he had 
little chance, but who threw into the scale their 
all, and lost. 

How near to our time seems even the day of 
the first formidable rising for Scotland’s ancient 
line of kings in 1715, when we look at the almost 
unaltered scenes where many of the chiefs of 
that rising had their abode! Even the cottages 
often remained to our own day the same. The 
little windows, the low door, the scarce six- 
foot-high walls of rough, unchiseled stones, the 
curved side roof-rafter and cross-beams that sup- 
ported the thatch of heather, with the hole to 
let the smoke escape in the center, the interior 
divided at two-thirds of its length to make a 
place for the cow—all these are features of the 
dwelling of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies which we ourselves can well remember. 


Rob Roy’s Cottage. 


T. HE very building used by Rob Roy 
Saye MacGregor, when outlawed from the 
Duke of Montrose’s “‘country,” remained 
just as when he inhabited it, at the head of 
Glenshira, near Inverary, during the years of my 
boyhood. The low walls are there still, but the 
roof and rafters have disappeared. 

It was greatly to the credit of the country folk 
that refugees were so seldom delivered up to the 
government emissaries, although great rewards 
were offered. Thus Lord Lovat remained long 
hidden safely in a sea cave in the Isle of Mull, 
although all the people in the neighborhood 
knew well enough where he was, and might have 
purchased by betraying him what must have 
appeared to them abundant riches. 

I have spoken to men who had heard from 
those who had taken part in the Jacobite wars 
how the Highlanders were rallied by their sign of 
blood and fire—a rough cross made of two sticks 
charred in fire and dipped in a goat’s blood. 

A strong runner was chosen to bear this 
emblem through the country, and all men who 
saw it were bound by feudal duty and tribal 
honor to leave house and field and to run to the 
trysting-place with sword and targe, or firelock, 
if they had such a treasure in their possession. 
To refuse to go was to lose all right to one’s 
crops or farms. It was a conscription enforced 
by the unwritten law of clan fidelity. 

Men thought that the last was seen of the 
ancient loyalty after the 
fight at Sheriffmuir, and 











stirred the clouts backward 
and forward with it. When 
he saw what he thought 
was nothing but a lot of 
wet clouts with the water 
wrung out of them, he said, 
“You may lift them away 
with you.”’ 

Christine went to the 
green and spread the clouts 
there, but took out the title- 
deeds, and placing them in 
her bosom, concealed them. 
So the titles to the property 
were saved. 

Another interesting pic- 
ture of the times following 
immediately on ‘The Re- 





the side of the new men and of the new ideas. 
This was reason enough for the islesmen. They 
would take the Stuart side. | 

War broke out in 1715. The rising was sup- | 
pressed, but the west country remained disturbed | 
until after the final failure of Prince Charlie’s | 
campaign at Culloden, thirty years later. 

The bitterness in those days was far greater | 
than anything known in modern civil war. For | 
instance, one officer high in command in the! 
Protestant army wrote some months after the | 
battle, when the “Young Pretender” was being | 
hunted through glen and island: “They say | 
that their prince has been at last captured, and | 
taken alive. If it be true, it cannot have been by | 
any of our men, who would not have troubled to | 
preserve his life, but must have been by the | 
Regulars.” Each side had many cruelties to 
avenge, and patience was a rarer quality in the 
eighteenth than in the twentieth century. 

It was astonishing how many succeeded in | 
baffling the pursuit from the field of Culloden. 
The kilt gave great freedom to the limbs, and | 
the bare knees outran “the breeks.’’ 





Most of the | 
men were inured to long marches, and could exist 
on little food. They knew the passes through 


bellion” is given by the 
adventures of Stewart of 
Ardshiel. He was a heavy 











the flight of the Stuart 
prince to the continent of 
Europe. 

But the Highlander is 
like the red Indian. He is 
silent and secretive. He 
is diplomatic and long- 
suffering, and tenacious of 
memory, and fertile in ex- 
pedient. The year 1745 
saw all the old types revive, 
all the old practices come to 
life again. 

The executions and the 
proscriptions, the exile and 
the forfeitures were not 
severe enough to daunt 
the faithful, although they 
were comparatively few. 
They were ready again 
to measure their puny 














man, but was lucky in get- 
ting a horse, and escaped 
from Culloden. It was 
thought that all the family would be hunted up 
and questioned ; so, after hiding his silver plate, 
he made his children change dresses with the 
children of a poor family, that they might not be 
recognized and questioned. 

It was an ancestor of the present Marquis of 
Breadalbane, Campbell of Glenfalloch, who was 
sent with soldiers to search Stewart’s place. 
There was a half-witted man there named Mac- 
Coll, who was in the house when the report came 
that the red soldiers were near. 

“Where are the rest of the people of this 
house ?”’ the leader asked him. 

“T do not know,” Donald replied, “unless they 
be at Inverain over there, ‘or at Callard over 
there.” 

‘And where are these 
him. 

“They are here and there throughout the coun- 
try,”’ he answered. 


places?” they asked 





the hills, and the best hiding-places were pointed | 


out to them by the country people, who kept them 
from starving, and would give no information 
that might betray them. 

A reward of twenty thousand pounds was 
promised for news that would lead to the arrest 
of Prince Charlie. Many knew where he was, 
but no word ever reached the camp or the garri- 


son of the victor, and the prince issued through | 


the midst of vigilant enemies and got away safely 
to France. 

The adventures of the Jacobites were number- 
less. It was rare indeed that any of the country 
folk, however poor, were tempted to betray their 
masters for gold. This ishow a dairymaid saved 
her master. The words are those of a simple 
narrative in Gaelic. 

After King George’s army had subdued the 
rebels, they went through the country dispossess- 
ing the Stuarts’ friends of their lands. A captain 
with a band of soldiers was sent to take possession 


| That was all they could get from him, although 
| they poked fun at him half the night. The next 
day they set fire to all the houses except that 
where the fool was. There was a feeling in the 


| country that a man who had not his wits was | 


especially under divine care. 


The Escape of Stewart of Ardshiel. 


ye HE pursuers got information that some 
of the men who had fled were in a cave in 
hiding, and a Captain Scott with a party 
of soldiers was sent to trap them. Donald MacColl 
| had wit enough to determine to save them. He 
had been at the big battle, he said, and he would 
endanger his life again for his countrymen. 
| He set out for the cave, but found a guard at 
| a point on theshore. They were walking up and 
| down between the shore and the base of a bank, 
|and were between him and the place he must 
| reach to get into the cave. He watched until the 
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the farmer, who was keeping up the fire, and said, | 
“Why, man, you have kept the corn very long in | 
the kiln.” 

“Oh, there have been several parcels of corn 
dried,”’ he replied, “one even since you came.”’ 

“Oh, no, I understand how it is,’”’ was the sol- 
dier’s answer, “‘and more men than I understand 
it, but our captain does not. We are going away | 
to-morrow, and you may take the corn off the 
kiln. I think that it is dry enough.” 

The farmer understood from this that there 
were men among the pursuers who were not 
keen to seize the poor fellow. The next day the 
Scottish soldier’s word proved true. He and 
his comrades went away, and once more poor 
Stewart saw the light of day. He made his way 
through Aberdeen, and thence to Flanders. 

The chronicle of those days says that the times 
were hard for the Highlands. Rich and poor 
who rose for the cause of Prince Charles were | 
plundered. Neither cow nor horse, sheep nor | 
goat was left to them. 


| 





The blankets were taken | 
off their beds. All their body clothing that was 
worth anything was taken from them. Even the | 
skeins of yarn that were soaking in the indigo | 
pots for weaving the tartans were stolen, and | 
their houses were set on fire. 
When a fugitive party of the rebels came to a | 
house, if there were King George’s men there, a | 
friend within would say, ““Beware, men, there is 
a drop of oofe within.”” This would keep them 
from discovering themselves as rebels. | 
So through many perils some escaped, and lived | 
for years on the continent of Europe. Some died 


of the hardships they had to face. Many were | 
taken, and their doom was an anxious imprison- 
ment in the Tower of London, and then the 
hangman’s cart, and the dreary drive to Tyburn, 
a place at the corner of the present favorite car- | 
riage drive in Hyde Park—and death on the 
gallows. 


It is natural that we should admire and 


strength against the might 
of an empire. 

And to the amazement of 
London, they gave the regular troops a bad time. 
Twice they drove them back in disorder on two 
contested fields. But it could not last, and the 
“red ruin of Culloden” was the end. 

The recollections of the seventeenth century 
were still fresh in the eighteenth among the 
gentry. They remembered how forfeitures of 
property had gone with the beheadings and hang- 
ings wrought by-the Stuarts. Some of them 
had all the charters and papers by which they 
held proof of possession of lands only preserved 
through the faithfulness of servants who hid 
them in caves. These documents are to be seen 
now with the marks of the damp received in 
those rock fastnesses. 


In the Highland Cave. 


SPOT in one such cave is shown as 

the hiding-place of documents which 
=——— still exist and prove possession. The 
mouth of the cavern was guarded by rocks fallen 
from above, or splintered out from the hill above 
by some old earthquake shock. 

Situated away from the main glen that gave 
passage to wayfarers, the cavern was little known. 
Yet from close to its edge a wide view could be 
had. 

Thither there came, in the fall of the year 
that saw the ruin of the Stuart cause, a mes- 
senger by night, with many papers and a few 
valuables wrapped in his plaid. And a few 
nights after came a party of three, weary and 
sad and silent. 

At early morning one of them ascended the 
mountain and looked long at the western sea. 
On the fourth morning he came quickly down, 
and after dusk the party made their way toward 
the varied coast-line, beyond which lay islands 
just visible against the gray glint of the sea. 
A boat assisted them, and they reached a 



























fishing-smack, on board of which men spoke 
not Gaelic, but French. 

Their next halt was at Paris, and then at 
Rome. There the subscriptions of “the faithful’ 
enabled the exiles to live, and plot and lead a life 
which, if not happy, was at all events not devoid 
of hope and expectation. 

When Americans and British visit St. Peter’s, 
they should all pause before the monument show- 
ing the features in medallions of the last of the 
race which of old ruled their ancestors. They 
were the descendants, in rule at least, of her 
who used to put round her portrait the motto, 
“Elizabeth, by the Grace of God Queen of 
Britain, Ireland, France and Virginia.” 

When the smoke of battle had cleared away 
and the mourning was over, the Highlanders, 
led by the example of clans such as the Suther- 
lands and Campbells and Grants and Munros, 
and a few others, were glad to take service in 
the British army. 

At first it was arranged that the dress should 
be the dark tartan of those clans which had fought 
on the side of that party which we had confirmed 
as the government, namely, the Whig or Prot- 
estant. Six companies were raised, and were 
called the Black Watch, to distinguish them 
from the red soldiers. This happened in 1729. 

As the wearing of arms had been forbidden in 
the Highlands, and the guns used even for sport- 
ing purposes had been surrendered, it became an 
ambition to enter these companies, and men of 
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position could be found in the ranks serving as | he reach me by five or six feet; but as I before | india-rubber, and proceeded to spread out and 
private soldiers. So there was a possibility of | hinted, my impulse was to work clear back into | claw and twist and squirm until he almost had 


making a good choice, and very fine this new 
force looked. 


| the heart of the mountain. 
“Do what he may, however, a thousand-pound 


How he did rage and 
Had I 


| his hooks upon me. 
wriggle to reach just one inch farther! 


Some years later these separate companies | bear can’t crawl far into a fissure that is a snug been a disinterested party, I could have sympa- 
were placed under the command of Lord Craw- fit for a lath-shapéd man, and after what seemed | thized with the eager brute in his foiled ambition. 


ford as colonel. This was the origin of the 
gallant Forty-second or Black Watch. 
wore a red “hackle,” or feather, in the side of 
their ostrich-feather “bonnet.” 

Well did this regiment answer to the trust | 
reposed in it. 


an age of wild fury the grizzly wrathfully jerked | 
They | himself back from the aperture. 


“You have seen a dog trying to get a rabbit 


that way. 


As it was, I crowded myself into all the tiny 
| crevices in my attempt to become quite flat, and 
wished with all my heart that I was a smaller 


| out of an old log. Well, the grizzly acted just | and a thinner man. 
He sat on his haunches at the entrance | 
At Fontenoy, when Marshal | of my fissure, swaying back and forth and eying | great wrath ; 


“But at last he gave up and backed out in 
with still greater agility he jumped 


Saxe had succeeded by a great attack, badly met | me with rapidly increasing wrath, until with a | to the ground and came at me again from the 


by the Dutch, in repulsing the allied line, this sudden burst of fury he lunged forward, dug and | side entrance. 


British corps was selected to cover the retreat of 
the army. America saw it fight with desper- 
ate valor against the French at Ticonderoga. 
Another Highland regiment, called after its com- 
mander, Fraser, remained in America after the 
campaign against Montcalm and the surrender of 
Quebec, and many of the soldiers settled on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence, marrying French- 
Canadians. Their descendants now speak 
French, but one can tell their descent, if not by 
their speech, by their appearance. 

Again, after seven years’ fighting against the 
French in the West Indies and in the present 
United States, the “Royal Highlanders” became 
a part of the population there, few going back to 
Scotland. Thus many in the United States 
have as much right to be interested in this corps 
of the British army as has any one in England. 


A PROSPECTOR’S PLIGHT 


9 BY HERBERT F. COOLIDGE > & 
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te travelling 
in Shasta Coun- 
ty, California, I 
overtook a merry little 
old man driving a four- 
horse team loaded down 
with his children and 
grandchildren and their 





to get touched in the 
head, I guess, for he 
hardly noticed my greet- 
ing. 
“Take a fool’s ad- 
vice,’ he shouted, with- 
out stopping his animals, 
‘take a fool’s advice and 





camp equipment. After 
the California custom, we proceeded to violate 
the formalities, and without pretext or loss of 
time “scraped an acquaintance.” We were 
friends after a half-day’s journeying together, 
and in the evening camped together by a happy 
mountain stream. 

After our horses were cared for and the supper 
eaten, we gathered to enjoy the warmth and 
good cheer of a generous camp-fire. The situa- 
tion and the grandchildren demanded a story; 
the merry old man responded. 

“Tt happened right up here in the lava coun- 
try,”’ he began, “not twenty miles from this 
camp. I was a young, homeless prospector, 
undergoing the process of learning that the best 
way to win smiles from old Dame Nature is to 
tickle her under the chin with a gang-plow drawn 
by six good horses. 

“For two years my partner and I had roamed 
the Mohave Desert, where we had abandoned two 
fine bodies of ore because of their distance from 
wood and water. Becoming disgusted, we 
headed for a gold excitement in Nevada; but on 
reaching Fall Valley, I said, ‘Joe, notice the 
wood, water and grass of this country. All 
we've got to do is to find the mineral and we’re 
fixed.’ 

“Nothing, however, could turn Joe from his 
vision of gold in Nevada; no more could I be 
convinced that my rainbow was not anchored 
within sight of Shasta. 

“We divided our outfit, shook hands sorrow- 
fully, and went our ways, each in pursuit of his | 
golden dream. 

“T found thousands of fine locations for mines 
—all but the mineral. Wood, water and grass 
were plenty—and lava. It was lava, lava every- 
where; mountains of it, lava in buttes, lava in 
vast seamed beds that a goat couldn’t cross— 
and no mineral. I never in my life was so tired 
of a formation. 

“One day I met another solitary and disgusted 





prospector. He had been solitary long enough | 
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Saya N one respect the trade of the 
machinist differs from that of 
= almost every other artisan ; it 
is benefited rather than depressed by the develop- 
ment of automatic machinery. 

Carpentry, cabinet-making, carriage-building, 
shoemaking and many other occupations have 
been greatly modified and some have been virtu- 
ally revolutionized by the increased use of 
machines to perform work which was formerly | 
done by hand; but by all these changes the | 
machinist has profited, for it is he who makes | 
the machinery, both for his own trade and for | 
all the others. | 

A young man who enters upon this occupation | 
will have, therefore, if he shows mechanical | 
ability, a growing prospect of steady work at | 
good wages ; and if he develops inventive talent, | 
an outlook that is unlimited. 

As in most other trades, he must begin at the 
bottom, usually at wages of three dollars a} 
week; and at the first he will have no more | 
important or interesting work to do than running | 
on errands,—a good, old-fashioned term,—sweep- | 
ing the shop, oiling bearings and cleaning tools. 

But if he has the right stuff in him, these 
months will not be tedious or unpleasant. He 
will be all day in an atmosphere of oil and 
leather and belt dressing, with the hum of | 








get out of sight of that 
old bald-headed mountain!’ pointing to Shasta. 
‘It’s a hoodoo for mineral. I’m heading for the 
Mohave Desert, where there ain’t any lava,’ and 
on he went after his golden dream. 

“The next morning I decided to take the 
‘fool’s advice’ ; but my burros failed to come up 
as usual for the breakfast scraps. On going out 
after them, I found Jack and Jeannette, but 
little Jackrabbit, the baby burro, was not to be 
seen. 

“The back track of the older animals took me 
up on the side of a lava mountain, and here I 
suddenly came upon my poor little Jackrabbit 
with a giant grizzly standing over him. 

“Now my baby burro was the only pet I had, 
and a hot wave of rage came over me. Then the 
grizzly whirled about, and I realized that I was 
only a man, a very small, thin man at that, and, 
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“I WISHED WITH ALL MY HEART 
THAT I WAS A SMALLER AND A 


THINNER MAN.” 





Then I had a furious scramble 
pulling myself -out of the crevices and 
regaining my upright position. 

“The bear’s manceuver gave me an 
idea—the first one I had had. I took 
my hat and held the rim just within 
reach of the great hooks, that were vi- 
ciously clawing the rock-wall. This 
encouraged Mr. Grizzly; he fairly out- 
did himself in his efforts to gather in 
the rest of my head-gear. When he 
had got into the crack as far as seemed 
possible and threatened to become dis- 
gusted and pull himself out, I thumped 
his toes with a slab-shaped fragment of 
rock, all of which tended to keep him busy 
at the impossible entrance. 

“His obviously futile rage entirely 
cleared my mind from the panic that had 
possessed me, and my wits set about 
devising some means of further turning 
the tables on the grizzly. A little whisper 
of hope—it seemed a strange, new thing— 
thrilled me with life, and my wits worked 
in earnest. 

“Then came to me the thought of the 
rope I was carrying when Mr. Grizzly 
first whirled to give chase, and with it a 
hazy idea that in my panic I might have 
forgotten to drop it. I instinctively felt 
round with my feet, and presently, sure 
enough, hooked my toe through the coil. 
I fed a little more of my hat into the 
grizzly’s claws, punched him up a bit with 
my splinter of rock, and while he roared 
and tussled with his problem, I wondered 
how I could use that rope in solving 
mine. 

“After a moment my mind recalled 
the knobby projections that barred my 
farther entrance into the fissure. ‘Tie 
him up, of eourse,’ said I; ‘only be quick 
about it.’ 

“First of all I wrapped my handker- 
chief round a good stout knob of rock 
to keep its uneven edges from cutting the 
rope. Making a couple of half-hitches in 
the bight of the rope, I slipped them over 
the huge paw that was eagerly interesting 
itself with the crown of my hat. 

“*Now, old man, come right in here 


except for a picket-rope, quite empty-handed. I | bit furiously at the rough lava, roaring terribly, | after me,’ said I, giving him the remainder of the 
turned and scurried off over the lava and through | and fairly bouncing up and down with rage when | hat and pounding his toes viciously with my slab 
the brush like a rabbit. And the grizzly charged | he hurt himself on the saw-like edges. Then he | of rock. Mr. Grizzly responded with a roar that 


after me. 


tried the reaching, twisting, squirming system | 
“From over my shoulder I caught a glimpse | again, until, exhausted and discouraged, he sud-| wriggled forward a full two inches. 


made the ground jar, and by a tremendous effort 
Then I 


of him, a great, hairy brute as big as a steer | | denly extricated himself, to stand swaying back | shifted my position to guard against being fouled 
and as nimble as a spider. There was no chance | and forth outside till his wrath again turned him | when the rope drew taut, took my turn round 


at all in a race, and no tree to be climbed. But | 
cracks in the lava—they were everywhere, and 
into one I scuttled. 

“The crack of my choice was just a fit fora 
small man, thin from hard work and poor cooking ; 
but it wasn’t long enough or deep enough. It | 


into a raging whirlwind. 
“How long he kept this up I do not know, but 


wore off sufficiently for me to realize that my 
| hide was whole, and that the rocks were stand- 
| ing the issue a great deal better than was the 


wouldn’t have been had it halved the heart of | grizzly. 


the mountain. 
rush. As he launched himself at me his ugly 
old visage said plainer than words, ‘I’m com- 
ing right on in! Lava or no lava, you’re my 
meat !’ 

“And he did come on in till my heart nearly 
stopped with fear. He crowded and worked 
and stretched and struggled and clawed and bit 
till the crack fairly swirled with flying dust and 
hair. 


Mr. Grizzly came on with a| 





All the while I was as active and indus- | 
trious as the bear. At no time, to be sure, did; “Then the bear apparently turned himself into | themselves out of misery.’ 


LEARNING A TRADE. 


“Just about this moment he went clambering | 
up overhead of a sudden and came down at me} 


from above. The fissure in which I stood nearly 
halved a block of lava about the size of a wood- 
shed, and was somewhat bell-mouthed at the top. 
Being wedged tightly into the crack, the grizzly 
all but had me before I could change from my 
upright position. I threw myself over sidewise 
just in time to save my skull from his powerful 
claws. 
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shafting in his ears and 
with beautifully acecu- 


stimulating conditions. 

Little by little he will be broken in to the 
actual work of the machinist, at first “snagging’’ 
castings; that is, filing off the burs and roaigh 
corners and edges. Then occasionally he will 
have opportunity to act as helper, perhaps at 
first in simple lathe drilling; but the rapidity 
with which he is advanced will depend much 
upon his aptitude both in learning what to do 
and in seeking the chance to do it. 

As a rule, foremen prefer a boy who says, 
“Tet me do that,” even though he may not be 
very competent for the task in question, to one 
who manifests no curiosity and no inclination to 
do anything except the tasks which are set for 
him. 

The cutting of screw-threads and tap-holes, 
the running of screw-machines, light tempering 


|and hardening of tools and parts of machinery, 


and filing will form successive steps in his mas- 
tery of his trade. 


BEA vu. THe MACHINIST. Seed 


rate mechanism before his eyes; and these are | 





grinding-machines, is 


marks the really skilful machinist more certainly 


than the ability to file accurately and truly, in a/| 


single plane, nor is there any part of the business 
which requires more practice. 

As the boy’s usefulness in the shop increases, 
his wages will be advanced. If he is both apt 
and industrious, he should be receiving four 
dollars a week at the end of six months, and five 
or six dollars at the end of a year. There will 
be further periodic advances if his progress con- 
tinues to be satisfactory, until, at the end of 
three years, he should be receiving twenty-five 
cents an hour: 


In most of the cities and in many of the smaller | 


towns where there are large manufacturing 
plants, the trade is well organized ; 
are standards very carefully defined or lines 
very closely drawn. 

The opportunities in the machinist’s trade are 
almost endless. Accuracy is the great requisite | 


of the workman, and is largely instrumental in | 
| fixing his wages while he is a journeyman; but | 

Filing especially, although nowadays it is | 
much neglected because of the introduction of | 


he has the most carefully constructed and nicely 
adjusted machines to help him secure it; and 


A SERIES OF PAPERS BY 
EDWARD WILLISTON FRENTZ. 


still important. Nothing | 


but nowhere | 


| the knob, tightened on him and made fast. 
“How the old fellow did roar and thrash! 


| it seemed an interminable time before my scare | But he didn’t have a bit of purchase, the half- 


| hitches tightened with the strain, and the strong 
doubled rope held easily. I stayed just long 
enough to make sure of this and then scrambled 
out of the bell-mouthed upper entrance, tore 
away from that lava mountain, packed my 
burros, put for the lower country, and went to 
work on a ranch. 

“What became of the bear? Well, I was so 
angry over his killing my Jackrabbit that I went 
away with the full intention of leaving him there. 
But the next day I relented, and on meeting a 
bunch of half-starved Indians told them of the 
bear’s plight and location. ‘They set off at their 
best run on my back tr ail to put the grizzly and 
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aside from the matter of daily wages, 
the great rewards in the trade go to 
the man who develops inventive or 
| constructive ability. Toward such development 
all the surroundings of the machine-shop and all 
the duties of the machinist conduce. 

Making a thousand exactly similar articles by 
automatic machinery gives a man leisure to think 
| how he could make them more cheaply or more 

quickly, or make an improvement by modifying 
them; and familiarity with the principles of 
machinery will close many of the blind alleys of 
experiment among which the untrained mind 
would waste both time and money. 

The study of mechanical drawing or, ‘better 
still, a course in some of the evening mechanical 
schools, which several cities maintain, is a great 
advantage to a boy who desires to learn the 
machinist’s trade. The theoretical knowledge 
which he will gain there will help him the better 
to assimilate the practical training of the shop. 

| The wages of machinists vary greatly. The 
ordinary man will receive only two dollars and a 
| half a day. A good one will command from 
two dollars and seventy-five cents to three 
dollars, and a fine one all the way from three to 
five dollars. The nine-hour day is the usual 
practice in most shops, but the working-time 
varies greatly with local conditions. 
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A GROUP OF RUSSIAN JEWS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


he race of which, to many persons, Shylock 
stands as the eternal type, is one of the most 
liberal in the world. In three weeks Jews of 
America raised more than a million dollars for 
their suffering brethren in Russia. 
either President Roosevelt nor Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks uses tobacco, a coincidence 
which somewhat discredits the assertion that 
smoking is becoming almost universal. It also 
suggests that the social smoke is not absolutely 
essential to ‘‘getting along’’ in the world. 
ne of the lawyers who spoke at a meeting 
in London of the Royal Courts of Justice 
Temperance Society said that if England were 
to turn sober the legal profession would be 
ruined. The medical profession also would lose 
hosts of patients. This should be stored in the 
memory side by side with the English preacher’s 
short definition: Let us call factionism once for 
all by its right name—alcohol. 
his is the time to bring the records of the 
family Bible up to date. The owner of a 
safe once explained its usefulness by saying that 
aside from the security it afforded, it furnished 
him a place where he could always look for 
anything that he ought to have saved. Simi- 
larly, the pages of ‘‘births, marriages and 
deaths’’ in the family Bible become a ready 
repository to which future generations will look 
for the great, bald facts of our present life. 
rotestant churches in this country have an 
average of one clergyman for every seven 
hundred and forty-five people. No doubt each 
clergyman has plenty to do, and we cannot say 
that any preacher is superfluous. But when 
one considers the difficulty of paying a clergyman 
as good a salary as a good man deserves and 
needs, it looks as if the economic conditions of 
the Protestant Church as a whole do not show 
economic wisdom. The trouble is that the 
Protestant Church is not a unit in organization. 


Eh cosmopolitan character of all sorts of or-- 


ganizations in the United States is constantly 
brought to light. Of the eleven men who com- 
posed the Association football-team of one of the 
great colleges during the season just closed, 
only one was an American. There were two 
Dutchmen,—real Dutchmen, from Holland,— 
one Englishman, one Scotchman, a Boer from 
South Africa, a Filipino, a Bulgarian, a Peru- 
vian, and two players from Argentina. The 
Bulgarian seems to have been foreordained- to 
football. His name is Dragoshinoff. 
Frey American is a born guesser. He is also 

a born after-dinner speaker. Such at least 
is the tribute. paid to him by Englishmen who 
admire him because he speaks naturally and 
informally, and does not let his after-dinner 
remarks pass into the solemnity of an oration. 
One writer alleges that our school training in 
declamation gives us a national skill in talking 
toa company. The European makes the after- 
dinner address an occasion to promulgate a 
theory or advance arguments on political sub- 
jects. Reports of his speech are more often 
punctuated with ‘‘cheers’’ than with ‘‘laugh- 
ter.’’ = 
Cf of our friends who was a soldier in the 

Union army thinks that The Companion 

created a false impression in a paragraph relating 
to the survivors of the Civil War, published in 
October. The Companion remarked that the 
Union army at the close of the war numbered 
a little more than a million, and that the pen- 
sion records show that there are six hundred 
and eighty thousand survivors, which might 
mean that two-thirds of the Union soldiers 
still survive. The fact is, of course, as our 
friend points out, that more than two and a 
half million Union soldiers were enlisted, and 
that the survivors are those who remain of the 
whole number, and not merely of those who 
were discharged at the end of the war. 
Many persons lose sight of the fact that only 

the preliminary step has been taken when 
money for a great philanthropic work has been 
contributed. Twenty-five trustees named by 
Mr. Carnegie, of whom twenty-two were college 
and university professors, met recently and 
organized the Carnegie Foundation, which is to 
manage the magnificent gift of more than ten 














million dollars for the pensioning of aged college 
professors. Many important questions which 
must be settled before the fund can be applied 
have been taken under advisement. The classes 
of institutions whose instructors are to share the 
proceeds of the fund are clearly defined by Mr. 
Carnegie; but there are many colleges which 
are so close to the border line between those 
which are included and those excluded that each 
must be considered separately. 


™ greatest canal ever dug was successfully 
put through the Isthmus of Panama, or 
Darien, a hundred and twenty years ago by 
the prince of literary liars, Baron Miinchhausen. 
Ina volume of his travels published in England, 


“| the noble baron says that he drove his chariot 


rapidly from shore to shore of the isthmus, tear- 
ing up the rocks and forming a tolerable bed 
for the water. ‘Then a million people from 
North and South America cleared away the 
dirt. ‘‘The sea came in with tremendous mag- 
nificence, and enlarged the bounds of the canal 
so as to make a passage some miles broad from 
ocean to ocean.’’ And yet our engineers are 
still lingering over their plans. 
* © 


FULLY OCCUPIED. 


We've only time for “How d’ do” 
Since the baby came to town. 
William Barnes Lower. 
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A HISTORY-MAKING YEAR. 


ore history has been made in the year 

M just closing than in any similar period 

for a long time. It is history, too, of a 

kind that indicates the growing enlightenment 
of civilized men. 

The event which stands out in bold relief 
from all the others, the making of peace be- 
tween Russia and Japan at Portsmouth, is one 
the like of which has never before happened. 
The world had concluded that the war between 
the two great powers had continued long enough, 
but the rulers of Europe hesitated to interfere 
because interference under the conditions as 
they existed was unprecedented. The American 
President, who thought that peace was of 
greater importance than unbroken precedents, 
urged the two powers to get together and agree 
on terms of settlement for their dispute. As he 
had behind him the sentiment of the world, the 
warring powers consented. Then, when the 
negotiators reached a deadlock, he again broke 
precedent by constituting himself a sort of chief 
arbitrator, and suggested terms of compromise. 
The negotiators compromised, the armies were 
disbanded, and a new way for bringing wars 
to an end was established for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Next in order in the list of notable events is 
the peaceable dissolution of the union between 
Norway and Sweden. There might have been 
an appeal to arms when the Norwegians an- 
nounced that if the king of the united nations 
would not consent to the appointment of Nor- 
wegian consuls abroad, they would set up 
government for themselves. Then a commis- 
sion was appointed to decide on the conditions 
of separation, and an independent nation, with 
a king of its own, has come into existence 
without the shedding of a drop of blood. 

Third in this list one should doubtless place 
the granting of a constitution to the Russians 
by the Tsar. Whatever be the outcome of the 
disorders in the empire, Nicholas will probably 
figure in history as the last of the autocrats. 
All friends of freedom are hoping that he may 
also be known as the first of the rulers of a 
free Russia. The first effect of the order de- 
creeing a constitution was to arouse the Radicals 
to demand all the freedom enjoyed by peoples 
long accustomed to constitutional rule; and 
when their demands were not immediately 
granted, they resorted to violence, industrial 
strikes, mutiny and murder. 

Great Britain and Japan have entered into 
an offensive and defensive alliance in Asia for 
a period of ten years, thereby insuring the 
peace of the East for that period. Just at the 
close of the year the government of Great Britain 
passes from the hands of the Unionists, who 
have held it more than ten years, to those of 
the Liberals. 

A great change has come about in the relation 
of the Roman Catholic citizens of Italy to the 
government, as the Pope has practically re- 
scinded the decree of his predecessor forbidding 
them to vote in national elections. -Large num- 
bers of Catholics went to the polls for the first 
time at the Italian elections this year. In 
France an act has been passed dissolving the 
partnership between the church and the state 
which has existed for more than a hundred years, 

In the United States the President elected 
last year has been inaugurated. The November 
elections in a number of large cities resulted in 
the triumph of the candidates of the people 
over those of the party ‘‘bosses.’’ This victory 
was inspired in part by revelations of the con- 
nection between the great insurance companies 
and the political machines, and in part by other 
misdeeds of the ‘‘bosses.’’ 

The Lewis and Clark Exposition to celebrate 
the achievements of the great explorers who 
crossed the Northwest to the Pacific came to 
a successful termination. The Presbyterian 
churches of the North and of the South decided 





to reunite after their long period of separation, 
and more than a score of Christian denomina- 
tions sent representatives to a conference to 
devise plans for codperation in religious work. 

Among the great benefactions of the year, 
and indeed of all time, must be included the 
gift of ten million dollars by Andrew Carnegie 
to provide pensions for aged college professors, 
and the gift of an equal sum by John D. 
Rockefeller for the development of higher edu- 
cation throughout the country. 

Some of the notable dead are John Hay, 
known for a number of years as the world’s 
most successful diplomatist; Jules Verne, the 
noted author of books of strange adventure; 
Mary A. Livermore, adypcate of greater freedom 
for women; Senators Hawley and Platt of 
Connecticut, statesmen of high purposes; Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee, who won the unique distinction 
of having fought for the independence of the 
South and the independence of Cuba; Gen. 
Lewis Wallace, the author of ‘‘Ben Hur,” one 
of the most widely read novels of his genera- 
tion; and Henry Irving and Joseph Jefferson, 
leaders in the dramatic profession in England 
and in America, respectively. 
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THE WORLD. 


The world is happy, the world is wide, 
Kind hearts are beating on every side. 
James Russell Lowell. 
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THE RICH POOR. 


nursery tale as old as our grandmothers 
A tells how little pleasure a small girl 

bought with a sovereign and how much 
with a penny. She had for a birthday gift a 
sovereign, a shilling and a penny. The sover- 
eign she spent on a harmonicon. When she 
found she could not play it, in a fit of temper she 
flung it through a pane of glass. Her shilling 
went to repair the damage. 

Only the penny remained, and that- was of 
so little importance to the disappointed child 
that it was forgotten. One day her old nurse 
had notice of the arrival of a -foreign letter, 
which could not be delivered to her until 
she had paid the charge for overpostage, for 
which she had not so much asa penny. The 
long-forgotten penny reappeared in the nick of 
time, and the letter was found to contain a 
generous sum of money. So the old nurse and 
her little benefactor ‘‘lived happy ever after.’’ 

The story is an old-fashioned one, but one 
sees its conventional moral illustrated in a 
thousand ways to-day. Mrs. Wharton’s novel, 
‘*The House of Mirth,’? may not only give 
pause to the rich pleasure-seeker, but it may 
give comfort and courage to the poor whose 
pennies are wisely spent. The only two per- 
sons among the characters who are happy are 
a plain, generous, warm-hearted old maid, 
whose income barely keeps her from actual 
poverty, and the wife of a working man, whose 
husband, baby and tiny ‘‘flat’?? make for her a 
heaven on earth. 

Meanwhile the wearers of jewels, the dwellers 
in palaces and the leaders in so-called ‘‘society’’ 
are devoured by evil passions, and find that 
their frantic pursuit of pleasure ends in empty 
failure or in misery. 

The well-spent penny buys to-day, as always, 
what the sovereign often cannot command—a 
light heart and ‘‘a conscience void of offense 
toward God and toward men.’’ 


® ¢ 


CLASS IMMUNITY FROM JUSTICE. 


naval court martial has lately investigated 
the circumstances attending the death at 
Annapolis of a cadet, in a fist fight with 
another cadet. It appeared that although the 
rules of the academy forbid serious fist fighting, 
the code of honor of the cadets establishes a 
contrary rule, which forced the young men to 
fight. 

When ordinary citizens set on a fellow citizen 
and half-kill him, law interferes and punishes 
the offenders for the assault. When twenty 
sophomores maltreat a freshman, civil authority 
winks at what is only a ‘‘students’ prank,’’ 
and college authority can punish only indirectly 
by expelling the culprits. 

Students do not constitute the only class 
which finds exemption from the common courses 
of justice. In some states members of certain 
families are permitted to kill members of other 
families without interference by the officers of 
the law. The families which boast this bitter 
privilege are recognized as being at feud, and 
the spirit of the community allows them to 
avenge the death of kinsmen in the name of 
honor. 

In a no-license town the grocer sells liquor. 
Every one in town knows it, including the 
constables. When the clergyman goes to them 
about the matter he hears the old story that 
Simpson is a hard-working man and has a 
large family, and no one likes to arrest him. 
So Simpson stands in a privileged class. Ina 
similar class of one is the millionaire who runs 
his motor-car faster than the town law allows. 
No one will arrest or even caution him, for he 
is in other ways a good citizen, nay, a bene- 
factor -of the community and ‘liberal giver to 
the church. 

No other evil militates so directly against 
democracy as class privilege in matters of law. 














When the founders of the nation declared that 
all men are created equal, they meant not that 
any two men are equal in capacity, fortune or 
possession, but that in spite of obvious inequali- 
ties, they-shall stand equal in the eyes of the 
law. . 
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AS THE DOOR CLOSES. 


" hen I was in the preparatory school, 
and knew that I was to go through 
college,’’? remarked a man who had 

enjoyed far more than the ordinary measure of 
opportunity, ‘‘I neglected shamefully my physi- 
ology and chemistry and botany, and things of 
that kind, in the belief that I‘had so many 
years before me when I could study these 
branches much more fully that it did not matter 
what I did then. This idea sapped the best 
energies of those years. 

‘‘It was the same during my other prepara- 
tion. When I reached college it seemed as if 
the four years before me were long enough to 
study everything in the world, and that there 
need be no hurry about immediate accomplish- 
ment. Time flew on and my college course 
came to an end before I had studied any of 
these branches. ’’ © 

This is not an uncommon experience in any 
form of the world’s activity. It has become 
customary to speak of the ‘‘open door of oppor- 
tunity,’’ without remembering that, like most 
other doors, it closes as well as opens. Some- 
times the wind suddenly slams it. 

Opportunity, like time, is measured by many 
yardsticks. ‘‘We take no note of time but 
from its loss,’? wrote Edward Young, nearly 
two centuries ago. Just now the world is 
reminded of this by its.glance.at the dying old 
year; all that we could have accomplished in 
it will soon be done. : 

Of each of the periods into which our par- 
ticular life and work: fall it is often necessary 
to say, as of the closing year, what Pontius 
Pilate, when implored to change the super- 
scription, answered, ‘‘What I have written I 
have written.’’ 

The year 1905 will soon be among the records 
which permit no change. 
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e are accustomed to speak of the long and 
the short sessions of Congress, and to antic- 
ipate that much more will be accomplished in the 
first session, which begins in December in odd- 
numbered years, as is the case with the session 
which has just begun. But it is not usually recog- 
nized that the first session of the odd-numbered 
Congress is more productive of legislation than 
the corresponding session of even-numbered Con- 
gresses—the present Congress, it will be remem- 
bered, is the fifty-ninth, and is odd-numbered. 
There are two reasons for this. Two years ago 
the presidential election was pending. Two years 
hence another national canvass will be in prospect. 
At such times both parties are timid, and risk as 
little as possible. Moreover, the House elected 
on the same day that the presidential electors are 
chosen is usually of the same political party as the 
administration. That elected midway in the term 
is often carried by the opposition. If, for example, 
the Democrats should carry the House next 
November, the present session would prove the 
only one of this administration ‘in which the 
Republicans could have complete power, except 
for the short session beginning a month after that 
political overturn had taken place. It therefore 
happens that in many an administration Congress 
has passed, in the session corresponding to the 
present one, most of the important measures 
which distinguish that administration. In any 
event, therefore, this is the most favorable oppor- 
tunity for constructive measures that will come 
between March 4th of the years of 1905 and 1909. 
e Swedish method of insuring lasting qualities 
in timber, as reported in Woodcraft, is so 
simple and practical as to be worth at least a trial 
in America. Trees which are to be felled are first 
“girdled” ; that is, the bark is removed for a space 
completely round the tree near the root. This is 
done at a certain season of the year. The tree, 
thus deprived of the nourishment which it should 
receive through the inner bark, will die, but not 
immediately. It will first live for a time on the 
sap which remains in the wood, and thereby it 
withdraws and uses up the sap, which is the 
main cause of decay in all wood. The tree is 
allowed to stand only a certain length of time— 
not long enough to attain that brittleness and dry- 
rot which in this country have been regarded as 
characteristic of trees which die standing. 
Ges hundred and six persons in each thousand 
of the population of the country over ten 
years old cannot write. The latest bulletin of 
the Census Bureau gives forty-six illiterates in 
a thousand of the native whites and a hundred 
and twenty-eight_in a thousand of foreign-born. 
It is satisfying to note that illiteracy is decreasing 
steadily, especially among the native-born, for 
whom the statistics for 1890 show sixty-two illit- 
erate ina thousand. Among children illiteracy is 
greater in the country than in the cities, owing to 
lack of school facilities in thinly populated regions. 
In cities of more than twenty-five thousand there 
are only ten illiterate children per thousand. 
ype Wilson of the Department of Agri- 
culture, believing that the milking goat, 
which has been neglected in America, should 
be introduced, has imported sixty-eight such 
goats from Malta and sent them to the govern- 
ment experiment station in Connecticut, where 
their adaptability to American conditions will be 
tested. Goats’ milk is said to resemble human 
milk more than any other, and is therefore good 
for young children and for invalids. Mr. Wilson 


recommends the milk goat for people who cannot 









































keep a cow. Goats’ milk is generally used in 
Europe. In Italy the milkman drives his goats 
through the streets of the town and up the stairs 
of the lodging-houses, and at the door draws the 
lodger’s morning supply of milk direct from the 
animal. It is not probable that American goat- 
farmers will adopt this custom. The janitors of 
apartment-houses might object, and we should soon 
see in rental advertisements the announcement 
“that babies, dogs, goats and kids are not allowed 
in the Buckminster Court apartments. The En- 
eyclopedia Britannica quotes the remark that 
“few persons are, perhaps, aware of the gentle- 
ness and playfulness of the female goat, how very 
cleanly arevits habits, how readNy it accommo- 
dates itself to any situation in which it is placed.” 
It is evident that Mr. Wilson will have little 
difficulty in acclimating his Malta goats. It may 
not be so easy to persuade the American town 
dweller of the usefulness of this interesting and 
much-maligned quadruped. 
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THE DREAMER. 


ester Caplin never could remember when her 

dream first came to her. It must have begun 
when she was a chtld, for the house—her dream 
house—was clear and distinct among her earliest 
memories. ig 

It was an old gray gabled place with a snow- 
drop bush beside the door-steps and cottage roses 
over the back porch, and a row of blackheart 
cherry-trees behind. Year by year she had seen 
the cherries white with bloom, and watched the 
tiny pink blossoms of the snowdrop change to 
ivory berries, and caught the morning fragrance 
of the roses; year by year she had seen happy 
faces at the windows and children running in and 
out. 

The faces changed, for people came and went in 
the house, but always there were happy eyes and 
always there was the gay laughter of children 
down the wind. 

All through her lonely childhood Hester had 
lived in the house. She never had played much 
with other children—her mother did not approve 
of it. As she grew older her mother’s exacting 
invalidism claimed all her time, and after her 
mother died there was still a crippled father 
whose temper was worse twisted than his hands. 
Through all the prisoned years she worked with 
cheerful patience, sure that some time her hour 
would come. 

But it was so long in coming! She could not 
invite neighbors in for it annoyed her father; she 
could not leave him to go to other places, she could 
not even take a Sunday-school class—she who 
loved girls so! She could only waylay the doctor 
sometimes and send a little soup or jelly to his 
patients, or give a few flowers to somebody or 
write a note now and then. She never guessed— 
how could she?—that her dream had already 
“come true” in her own heart. 

One day complete discouragement fell upon her. 
The years stretched out before her gray and 
empty, and the house had vanished; it had all 
been a mirage and she a foolish dreamer. Why 
had God let her dream so if she was always to be 
denied ? 

Then there was a step upon the stair, and Hester 
started. It was a neighbor’s daughter, one of her 
few visitors; the girl drew a long breath as she 
looked about the small, plain room. 

“T had to come, Miss Hester,” she said. “I 
can’t tell you why—I don’t know all the why 
myself, only that when I get bothered and tangled 
up I always want to run here. Your room looks 
like anybody’s, yet when I am in it I always feel 
as if I were in some large, beautiful place, where 
people learned the way of peace. Why, Miss 
Hester! ” 

For into Hester’s face had come the light of a 
great joy. 
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THE OLD PRECEPTRESS. 


bp are few things more cruel than ridicule 
can be, and few wrongs to friendship greater 
than to hold up to mockery behind his back the 
weaknesses of a friend. But there is a tender 
laughter with neither mockery nor malice in it, 
but rather of the very fiber of affection, which may 
be evoked by the foibles of even those whom we 
most love and honor. 

There lived a few years ago in New England a 
very aged woman, a teacher in early days in one 
of the pioneer institutions for the education of 
women, who in her later years afforded a lesson 
in the right way to laugh. Laugh at her one must, 
for a queerer though a dearer old lady never 
lived. 

She wore the clothes of a bygone era, never 
changing her fashions; she thought its thoughts, 
seriously distrusting the most innocent innova- 
tions, and cultivated the most curious little ‘“by- 
products of the virtues,” as the granddaughter of 
one of her old pupils termed them, which were at 
once the delight and the despair of her friends. 

She had been taught, for instance, that waste 
wasasin. Consequently she would throw nothing 
away, and her premises were burdened with the 
most preposterous accumulations of rubbish. She 
saved old newspapers and presented them to her 
friends to “cut patterns from.” Twine was never 





cut or cast aside, but patiently untied and saved 
in innumerable wads and wisps, which were con- 
tinually escaping from forgotten receptacles to 
ensnare the feet of unsuspecting visitors. She 
was odd alike in aspect, manners and habits; and 
her speech was perhaps the oddest of all, for she 
never spoke colloquially, but invariably employed 
what she herself once designated as “that elegance 
and precision of language which alone befits the 
lips of a gentlewoman in polite society.” 

But no one who was a “gentlewoman” could 
have ridiculed her, as no one blessed with humor 
could have failed to be amused. She was of too 
kind a soul, too charitable a tongue, too serene 
and fine a temper. Once an ill-disposed woman 
had lied about her, although the Ne possessed, as 
the most troublesome lies usually do, at the bottom 
of its wild exaggerations just the grain of truth 





sufficient to make it believable. The old lady 
learned of it, and was deeply grieved. Later a | 
friend, in speaking of the offender to her, called | 








lie and liar by their plain names ; but she appeare 
perturbed, and made a sign of dissent. 

“Well, what is she, then, if she isn’t a liar?’ 
challenged the indignant champion of truth. 

The ancient preceptress and gentlewom 
sighed, and did not answer at once. Then si 
admitted, with delicately reluctant indirectiof, 
“Lam afraid, my dear, that Henrietta is addicted 
to hyperbole.” 
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The “Minutemen” 
Companion 


Calendar 
for 1906. 


@ This is the largest and most interesting 
of the long series of Companion Calen- 
dars. As a specimen of beautiful color 


work it has all the attractiveness that | 


has been a feature of the others, while 
in choice and treatment of subject it is 
distinctly novel. 

QIn form it is a folding screen, over the 
three panels of which extends one long 
picture. The subject is a scene from our 
Nation’s early history—a company of 
minutemen responding to an alarm and 
marching to the defense of their country 


amid the hurried farewells of those they | 


leave behind. Below the picture are the 
Calendar tablets, so placed that the picture 
may be framed alone, giving the effect of 
a fine oil painting twenty-four inches long. 
@ The ‘‘Minutemen’’ Calendar is sent to 
all our regular subscribers upon receipt 
of their prompt renewal payments, and to 
all new subscribers paying the subscrip- 
tion for 1906. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
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A RUSSIAN BOY. 


Japanese officer at Mukden, writing to his 

brother in England, describes the rout of the 
Russianarmy. An incident he describes is printed 
in the London Times. Among the wounded Rus- 
sians upon the field was a boy of barely sixteen, a 
drummer boy, shot through both legs. He held 
a rosary in his hand, praying. 

Pointing to the red cross upon the arm of a 
bearer. called out in Chinese, “Surgeon, my 
brave little fellow!” No answer. Ther, in Rus- 
sian, “Doctor!’”’ and I told him he was safe. 

He was so thirsty that my bottle was not enough 
for him, so another half of the bearer’s bottle was 
given to him, too, and he had some biscuits. I 


had a strong yearning to ask him about his home, | 
but no, he is weak, and his spirit must be kept up. | 


“Your wound is nothing; the panes hospital 
attendants will be here soon and take you away. 
And —- you will be able to go home to your 
parents. 

Covering him up with blankets and coats, I was 
just walking away when he cried out after me: 

“A moment, officer, a moment! Kind officer, I 
have something to give you—this book. It was 

ven to me by my father when I was leaving 

ome for the front. I have nothing more valuable 
to offer you sir. It is the most precious thing I 
possess.” And he kissed my hand repeatedly, 
crying bitterly. 

accepted the book, and without a word turned 

away to find another sufferer. I would not have 
broken down for a colonelcy before those bearers 
and my own men. 
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THE USE OF SARCASM. 


F™ many years one of the Western States was 
represented in the Senate by a man who pos- 
sessed many fine qualities, but who frequently 
injured the causes he advocated and alienated 
those who desired to be friendly by his sarcastic 
manner, both in speaking and in writing. 

The Senator had an intimate friend who had 
written to him to urge the appointment of another 
friend to a position under the government. To 
this letter the Senator returned a very sarcastic 
answer, declining at the same time to recommend 
the appointment. It is said that he never forgot 
the merited rebuke he received from the friend 
who had suggested the ea. ; 

“My Dear Senator. I think it would be well for 
= to reserve your sarcasm for the rapidly increas- 
ng number of your enemies, instead of offering it 
to the decreasing number of your friends, of whom 

m one.” 


la 5 
Soon after the Senator received this communica- 
tion he brought about the desired appointment. 
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BETTER TASTE. 


he Oriental monarch amused himself by giving 

a hungry guest a phantom banquet. Squire 
Hamilton, says the Boston Herald, one of the best- 
known members of the Maine legal profession 
many years ago, once sat at a meagerly laden 
board, and in this case the starving guest was the 
humorist. 

The dining-room had been newly and splendidly 
furnished, whereas the dinner was very slender. 
While some of the guests were flattering the host 
on his taste in decoration, Squire Hamilton said: 

“For my part, I would rather see less gilding 
and more carving.” 
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DISCRIMINATING AMERICANS. 


"are English are more discriminating than we 
are,” said the returned traveller, according 
tothe New York Sun. “Over here a house-painter 
protects the public by putting up a sign which says, 
‘Paint,’ while the Englishman’s sign says, ‘Wet 
Paint.’ ” 

“Not bad,” ge his companion, “but we make 
one discrimination that they do not. They say, 


‘Please wipe your feet,’ while we say, ‘Please wipe 
your shoes.’ Now I leave it to you —” 












Fifty Years of Success. Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches are world-renowned as a superior cough 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. Avoid Imitations. (Adv. 
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ELECTRICIANS 


| desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions 
should send for 200-page handbook (F REE) describing 
our Electrical course, and over 60 others, including 
Mechanical, Steam and Civil Engineering, 
Architecture, Mechanical Drawing, Structu- 
ral Drafting, Telephony, Textiles, etc. 
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| Besdlend. Oregon. 
1905 


The highest award within the power of 
the jury to confer, THE GOLD MEDAL, 
of the Lewis & Clark Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon, has been given to 
Mellin’s Food in recognition of its great 
value to humanity. Mellin’s Food has 
always received the highest award wher- 
ever exhibited for awards. 


At St. Louis, 1904, Mellin’s Food 
was the ONLY Infants’ Food to 
receive the highest award which 
was THE GRAND PRIZE. 














MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


: Large new Price-Lis' ree. | 
a NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 9A Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Warm floors 


Children can play on the floors, 
by the windows, in corners, 
anywhere and everywhere, in 
homes warmed by 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


With old-fashioned heating methods the 
cold air currents cross the floor of the 
room to the hot air register, stove or 
fireplace, making unpleasant or danger- 
ous drafts. 





In steam and hot water warming, the 
heat is made to steadily circulate day 
and night through every inch of the 
piping and hollow radiators, placed to 
arrest and genially warm the cold air 
as it enters at doors and windows — all 
cold drafts are thus prevented, 

Fuel and labor-savings pay for the outfit— which out- 
lasts the building. Put in OLD buildings— farm or 
city —without disturbing occupants or partitions, or 
removing present heating methods until ready to start 
fire in the new. Inquiries stating size and kind of build- 
ing you wish to heat are very welcome, Sales branches 
and warehouses throughout United States and Europe. 
Six cold months ahead — write TODAY. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 30 CHICAGO 
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a OW Children,—and Grown-ups,too 
—I want to tell you something 
about ‘Gluten.’ 

“ That’s a kind of Gum which grows 
in Wheat. It is tough and stretchy, like 
the cme it makes for you when you 
eat it. 

“The Doctors call Gluten ‘the Lean 
Meat of Wheat.’ 

“ Because it is such a corking fine 
Muscle Maker that it works like lean 


eat. 

“Well, the way to find this Gluten 
Gum is to take a handful of Flour and 
make it into a thick dough. 

Then hold it under a tap of running 
water, then work it till all the starch is 
gone, and only a small bit of grayish gum 
remains which is so transparent that 
you can almost see through it. 

- -_ * 
“That’s Gluten then! 
“It is what makes bread ‘raise’ and 








Gluten Gum into bubbles, just as you’ve 
seen soap-bubbles made. 

“Because Gluten is stretchy and air- 
tight, like the walls of a Soap-bubble. 

“So the Gluten bubbles form in the 
Bread-dough, and when you bake the 
dough the walls of these empty bubbles 
stay ‘put’ just like a clay marble baked 
with a hole in it 

“It’s the Gluten in Bread that takes & 
up, and holds, 40 per cent. of water—the 
Baker’s profit. 

“Now this Gluten is the richest and 
most valuable part of wheat, next to the 
Germ or Heart of Wheat. 

“It is worth about ten times what the 
Starch in Wheat is worth. 





“The Lean Meat 
of Wheat.” 


By “THE MILLER.” 


pounds of Gluten in every 60 pounds. 


value there is between the different kinds of 
Wheat—don’t you? 


much as other Wheat, in Muscle-building and 
Bone-building. 


in the milling, about half of its Muscle-building 
Gluten and all of its Brain-feeding Germ. 


80 badly, to balance up your body. 


all of the Muscle-building Gluten, and all of the 
Wheat-Germ that feeds your Nerves and Brain, 
with the Phosphorus they consume in Thinking. 


Wheat, that makes Children grow like Rushes. 
and puts good Heads for 
Thinking on their shoulders. 


Health Food is made 
from Wheat which has 
the most Gluten in it; 
and which provides the 
material to grow strong 
Muscle and big Bones 
out of. 


and Girls, and Grown- 
ups,—if you only knew 
what I know about Ral- 
ston Health Food, and 
the wonders it 
worked for People, you 
wouldn’t be long with- 


get ‘light’ well-baked, and full of holes. out it. 

“Because the Gluten Gum in dough, “A Ten cent 
for Bread, gets air worked into it in ackage cooks 
kneading. nto Seven 

Then this air turns into a Gas, while pounds, “Ready- 
the Bread-dough is ‘setting’ or ferment- o-Rat, in Five 

eg. i 
“That Gas, or Air, then swells up the se cent 


package grows 
into 14 pounds of 
delicious Nerve- 
feeding and Mus- 
cle-making Cere- 
al, when cooked. 


that—Sdishes for 
a single Cent. 


Grocers sell it.” 


Ralston Purina 
Mills, St. Louis, 
Mo., 
Ore.,and Tillson- 
burg, Ont., Can. 


“Because the bulk of Wheat,— 
which is Starch,—makes only Heat and 
Energy for you, when you eat it. But 


} the Gluten makes Muscle, Bone and 
4y Tissue, just as the Germ of Wheat 





makes Nerve and Brain-work. 

“Well, some Wheat has only 7 
ounds of this splendid Builder — 
Gluten’—in every 60 pound bushel of it. 

“And, some better Wheat has 16 


ow you see what a difference in Food 
“Some Wheat is worth more than twice as 
And all White-Flour has taken out of it, 


“That's why you need Ralston Health Food 


‘Because, Ralston Health Food contains 








7 + * 
This Germ is also the Life-Principle of 















“Then, Ralston 


“I tell you,—Boys, 
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Consider 


Practically all 


Made by the 
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pon a lonely hillside far away, 
Across a quiet moor, 
Gather at close of every Sabbath day, 
Within a little door, 


The hardy folk who till the stubborn soil, 
Or tend the scattered sheep ; 

The simple villagers at rest from toil, 
Their prayerful tryst to keep. 

No lamp within the lowly chapel burns; 
The little room is dark, 

Save for one gleam the eager throng discerns— 
A tiny taper’s spark, 

Alight to prick the blackness of the gloom. 
When lo! as each draws near, 

Touching his taper’s wick, the shadowy room 
Breaks into light and cheer. 


As when a murky vapor melts away 
From off the silver moon, 

The landscape, erstwhile dark, beneath her ray 
Grows radiant as the noon. 


A brilliant scene. A galaxy of stars 
In motion, swaying slow 

To rhythm of some sweet chant’s measured bars, 
Or paternoster low. 


A host of lights, each from the other lit! 
Is not a symbol there? 

Burns there one trembling flame so small that it 
May not its radiance share? 


Yea, so one tiny taper, thine or mine, 
Lifted from out the night, 

Up to the altar-flame of love divine 
Might link a host to light! 
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THE LUST OF SUDDEN WEALTH. 


n item not long ago passed 
the rounds of the press 
to the effect that the 

money sunk in wild specula- 
tions each year would pay the 
interest on the national debt. 
Well may one ask, ‘‘To what 
purpose is this waste?’’ It 
must be to every thoughtful person a source of 
deep regret that this vast revenue is not invested 
in useful production instead of being squandered 
irrevocably. 

But the purpose of this article is to point the 
moral of a sadder waste which accompanies that 
of the money. It is the story of three men. 

The first wasa man of moderate wealth. He 
had built up a successful business, the record of 
which had been one of honor. At the bank and 
at the church his name was good, and in both 
places he used it well for years, and kept it 
untarnished. Women trusted him with their 
savings, and widows brought him their little 
legacies for investment. ‘Then came on him, 
as on Job, a series of afflictions; but they were 
the afflictions of growing pride and ambition. 

To keep the pace of men of larger wealth, 
to maintain the style and equal the contribu- 
tions, he needed more money than his business 
was earning under the restricted conditions 
which competition had produced. He began to 
speculate. A little more than a year ago, ata 
great religious convention, his voice rang out 
clear and strong with a generous pledge for the 
work of the society. At the next anniversary 
members of the same body read in the daily 
papers accounts of his sentence for embezzle- 
ment. The period of his imprisonment will 
probably cover the remaining years of his life. 
The judge, in imposing so severe a sentence, 
said that he deserved it the more because of the 
high positions he had held, and the unbounded 
trust in him of the widows and orphans whose 
little all he lost. 

The second is the story of a young man 
working on a salary. He had a wife and one 
child, and a home with a mortgage upon it. 
But the mortgage was the means by which he 
was to own it, and there was provision for 
quarterly payments. Little by little the prin- 
cipal shrank, and the husband and wife looked 
forward to the day when they might own the 
roof above them unencumbered. He was super- 
intendent in the Sunday-school, and she was 
active in all good work. “Then came a delusive 
circular letter telling him of quick and large 
returns for a small investment, and he sent the 
money. Reports were so encouraging that he 
sent more, and passed his next period of pay- 
ment—the money was earning so much more 
than the interest on the mortgage! 

About that time the prayer-meetings became 
dull and the preaching unattractive, and there 
were unavoidable reasons for his absence from 
Sunday-school. His church work lagged as he 
gave himself with more of fervor to his invest- 
ments, of which there were now several. The 
worst of the story is-not that most of them were 
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| lamentable failures, if not frauds, and that the 
home went under foreclosure. The saddest is 
| the loss of the moral and spiritual ideals of the 
'man. He did not descend to the criminal, but 
he sacrificed what no money could have repaid. 

The third story is of a young man who came 
from the country to take a mercantile position 
in town. He hardly knew himself in his new 
clothes. But he soon chose as his associates, 
and was chosen by, the best of those whom he 
came to know. - But the intoxication of the 
new life came upon him, the love of display 
and of expenditure. He invested a few dollars 
‘fon margins,’’ and earned a month's salary 
overnight! And the rest was easy. 

The first time they called it ‘‘shortage in his 
accounts,’’ and his friends made it up, and 
he made many promises. The next time they 
called it defaleation. And by the time he got 
to jail he well deserved to be there, and probably 
for more than one reason. 

Jesus said, ‘‘ How hard is it for them that trust 
in riches to enter into the kingdom of God.’’ 
These three instances, which doubtless might be 
multiplied many times, illustrate the sin of the 


lust for mammon. 
& 


TIM HERSEY’S LAST HOLDING. 


im Hersey, founder of towns, is dead. But 
before he died that which for years had 
been denied him was his; the plot of ground 

| in the first of his cities in which three of his 
|children are buried was given to him by the 
| municipality of Abilene, Kansas. Tim was the 
| first settler of Abilene, says a writer in the New 
| York Sun, and his wife named the town, taking 
| the name from the Bible, as she did that for their 
| next home, Solomon. 


| They went to the banks of Mud Creek in 1867, 
| when buffaloes vs the thousand grazed between 
| them and civilization. Their little log cabin was a 
stopping-place for overland travellers. Bayard 

aylor, Horace Greeley, General Grant and Gen- 
eral Sherman stayed there at different times. 
| “Tim Hersey’s’” was known all along the frontier. 
| But other settlers came, and Tim decided that it 
was “too thick for him.” He sold out and went 


up-river. 

Three of the Hersey children died and were 
buried at Abilene. heir elders went on and 
founded Solomon, Cawker, Beloit, Downs, and a 
score of other places, moving from each as the 
population became too numerous. At last, in the 
onward march of civilization, they arrived in 
the great State of Washington. 

Meanwhile, Tim had never forgotten the three 
graves in Abilene. He went back to Illinois on a 
visit once, and there bought and had marked ap- 
propriately three tombstones, to be set over them. 

ith these he went to Abilene. But the wind- 
blown cemetery on the barren hillside had become 
a tree-shaded, well-laid-out burying-ground in a 
thriving city, and in it Tim could find no trace of 
the tiny knolls. He went patiently over the 
ground foot by foot without result, and at last 
abandoned the three stones and went on to his 
new home. 

Years afterward a pathetic letter was sent by 
him to the Abilene authorities, asking that the 
three stones be forwarded to him in Washington 
that he might set them up there. Abilene 
forgotten them, but the town was searched. At 
last two of the stones were found—one serving as 
adoor-step. The third had disappeared. 

But something better than the stones was found. 
An old settler remembered, when the thing was 
agitated, that years before a sexton had pointed 
out a certain hollow in the graveyard to him, and 
had told him that that was where some children 
were buried, off by themselves. He hunted for 
the spot, and at last found a solita —— marker, 
with the letters “S. H.” cut init. They stood for 
Sarah Hersey, the oldest girl. 

The town, moved by pity for its aged founder, 
made out a deed to the lot in his name and sen 
him word of the finding of the graves; but almost 
at once news of his death came back. 

It is said that more than thirty towns were 
founded by Hersey, but not one is named for him. 
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A HERO OF DUNDEE. 


0-day Sandy Mitchell is a cripple and totally 
blind, but he is loved and cared for, as ¢very 
brave and helpless hero should be. One 
evening a few years ago, as two men were ap- 
proaching the town of Dundee on foot, they sud- 
denly noticed a small cottage standing back from 
the wayside, evidently on fire. Smoke was issuing 
from the windows and open door, but no one was 
in sight. 


The two men hurried forward. By the time 
they reached the cottage door the roof was alight. 
Rushing through, they stumbled across the pros- 
trate form of a woman with a child in her arms. 
One man lifted the unconscious woman and child 
and bore them out; the other groped his way into 
the living-room, where he was quickly joined by 
his companion. 

The room was empty, and they made their way 
to the floor above, whence, they reasoned, the 
woman and child had come; and there, in the low 
cottage chamber, stood a man supporting upon 
his shoulders a burning beam that glowed and 
flamed as he —_ led to keep it from falling 
upon the bodies of two little children‘lying in a 
cot beneath. 

“The bairns!” gasped the man, when he per- 
ceived their presence. 

The men snatched the little ones from their 
perilous position, and together they led the poor, 
great hero to the open air. 


® © 
WHAT ENERGY WILL DO. 


hat the official board of a Brooklyn hos- 
W pital was unable to do, that is, to get a 
second horse for its ambulance, was 
accomplished by a boy. This lad, says the New 


| York Tribune, was brought into the hospital with 
severe cuts and burns on July Fourth. The 


the injuries were being dressed, but he pluckily 
refused. 


In the same room at the time were two other 
doctors, discussing what a severe strain the hot 
weather had been on the ambulance service. It 
was stated that the work was proving too much 
for the single horse, and the fear was expressed 
that he might give out. Mention was made of the 
fact that various appeals for money to buy another 
horse had been unsuccessful. No thought was 
taken that the boy, who was suffering great pain, 
had paid any attention to the conversation in 
regard to the need for another horse. But he was 





| on the alert, as was sho 


wn later. 
| He was in the hospital four days, during which 


| 





| 


doctors begged him to take some anesthetic while | 





time he became a great favorite among the nurses 
and doctors, on account of his sunny disposition, 
One day early in August he came back and asked 
for the superintendent. 

“Have you got that extra ambulance horse you 
wanted?” he asked. ; 

He was told that the horse was still only in 


peepee 

“Well, I’ve been collecting money for that 

horse,” he said, “and I expect soon to have enough 

to buy as fine a one as there is in Brooklyn.” 
Then he showed a much-worn subscription list, 


which showed pledges of from ten cents to severa 
dollars, amounting in all to nearly ten dollars. 
The boy had canvassed all the storekeepers in the 


vicinity,and his enthusiasm had won small amounts 
from them. 

This showing of interest on the part of the boy 
so encouraged the officials of the hospital that 
they renewed their efforts for money, and _ the 
prospect is now that the second horse will be 

urchased in a short time. There is talk of naming 

im after the boy, whose appreciation of the care 
that had been taken of him had made the acquisi- 
tion possible. 


‘'S 









BY -ALDIS -DUNBA 


f the Old Year bide, 

Where shall New Year stay? 
Open every portal wide, 

Let the Old Year pass away 

With sad Yesterday, 
Gloom, and all their kin, 

Worry, Anger, dull Dismay. 
Let our braver New Year in! 





Where grim shadows hide, 
Flash a sun-strong ray. 

From a dwelling purified 
Let the Old Year pass away. 
Plead not for delay ; 

Wake from “What has been.” 
Resolute, and blithe, and gay, 

Let our braver New Year in! 


Fling Despair aside ; 
Banish Doubt for aye. 

With fair memories glorified 
Let the Old Year pass away. 
Sorrow forhim? Nay! 

Tourneys new begin. 
Bringing armor for the fray, 

Let our braver New Year in! 


ENVoy. 
Look you forward! Fading, gray, 
Let the Old Year pass away. 
Life’s ahead—with all to win! 
Let our braver New Year in! 


* ¢ 


ALL AT SEA. 


ittle Irish folk who have been taught at home 
a to be proud of their Celtic lineage are some- 
times surprised on arriving in America at 
finding themselves the butt for childish wit. That 
was the fate which overtook “Kate Jordan,” who 
describes her experience in the Booklovers Maga- 
zine. 


She was a little more than three years old when 
her family came from Dublin to New York. Much 
to her amazement and chagrin, she gradually 
discovered that the precocious American children 
she played with were given to mocking all for- 
eigners, but particularly the Irish. She did not 
realize for her comfort then, as she did later, that, 
like vast throngs of adults, they had only a surface 
knowledge of the Irish, gained from caricatures. 

When she began to go to school she said nothing 
to any one about her nationality. It was the 
pullty secret of her childish heart. She must have 

ost all trace of her Dublin accent, for no one 
found her out. But at last a black day of dis- 
covery overtook her. 

A peogra, hy lesson was the immediate cause. 
Tn illustrating it, the teacher called on each child 
to point out his or her birthplace on the map. 
Nearly all were Americans, but there were some 
English and one or two French, but not another 
Celt. The little Irish girl hoped against hope that 
she might be skipped, but she was not. 

“Where were you born, Kitty?” asked the 
teacher. 

Kitty rose, swallowing hard and feeling ghastly. 
She was afraid to claim any particular country, 
lest questioning bring her downfall, and yet in 
her fear of the discomfort which would follow a 
disclosure of the truth, she determined to lie about 


it. 

“T was born on the high seas,’ she said, in a 
faint voice. . 

The teacher became enthusiastic. 

“How interesting!”’ she exclaimed. “A little 
girl almost without a country! But the flag under 
which the ship sailed proclaims your fatherland. 
Under the flag of what country did you sail? Now 
listen, children, for this is very interesting.” 

By this time thirty odd pairs of eyes were fixed 


upon ar: and if she had had any vague idea of 
finally taking refuge in the truth, it was frightened 
out of her. She swallowed hard again. 


“T don’t know what country it was,” she said. 
“It was a pirate ship.” 


® & 


PAYING HIS DEBT. 


T" pleasantest of Civil War stories are likely 
to be those with a sequel. Of that class is 
one beginning in 1864, when, says Our Dumb 
Animals, several wounded soldiers, Union and 
Confederate, lay in a farmhouse in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Mrs.: Blank, the mother of one of the 
Southerners, rode ten miles every day to see her 
boy and bring such little comforts as she could— 
small indeed, for her house had been burned and 
her plantation was in ruins, trampled down by 
the Northern army. 


One day she carried some beef tea. Every drop 
was precious, for it was with great difficulty that 


me 1ad obtained the meat from which it was | 


e. 
As she sat watching her boy sip the steaming, 
savory broth, her eye caught the eager, hungry 
look of a man on the next cot. He was a Yankee, 
rhaps one of the very band that had burned her 
ome. She was an ardent secessionist, but she 
was also a noble-hearted Christian woman. Her 
eye stole back to the pale, sunken face, and she 
recalled the words of St. Paul, “If thine enemy 
thirst, give him drink.” 
After a moment’s pause, to gain command of 
herself, she filled a bowl with broth and put it to 
the Northern soldier’s lips. Then she brought 


| 
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fresh water and bathed his face and hands as 
tenderly as if he, too, had been her son. That 
was her last opportunity, for it’was their only 
—s Next day, when she returned, he was 
gone. e had been exchanged to the North. 

Last winter the son of a Senator from a Northern 
state brought home with him, during the Christmas 
vacation, a young man from Virginia. He was 
the only living son of Mrs. Blank. The boy whom 
she nursed was killed in one of the last battles 
of the war. She had struggled for years to edu- 
cate this younger son as a civil engineer, and had 
done it. But without influence he could not 
obtain the pees he merited, and was support- 
ing himself by copying. 

he Senator inquired into his qualifications, 

found them good, and soon after secured the 
young man’s appointment on the staff of engineers 
employed to construct an important railway. 
With the notice of appointment the Senator en- 
closed a letter to Mrs. Blank, reminding her of 
the farmhouse on the Shenandoah. 

“1,” he added, “am the wounded man to whom 
you gave that bowl of broth.” 








® © 


A FAVORED SPOT. 


n these days a town which cannot present a 
| sufficient number of attractive spots to war- 

rant the issuing of a book of ‘‘views” is indeed 
unblessed. 


“They’re getting out a pandramic folder over at 
Green ye -* said one of the inhabitants of 
Sandville, gloomily. “Outside they’ve got a pic- 
ture of the church, and inside they’ve got ‘Main 
Street, looking north’—that shows the hotel—and 
‘Main Street, looking south’—that shows the tele- 
graph office. 

“Then they’ve got ‘Green Lake’ and ‘The Pines,’ 
and ‘The Residence of Samuel Epps, Esquire,’ 
and ‘A Group of our Citizens,’ and ‘One of Green 
Ledge’s beautiful lanes,’ and a ‘Twilight Vista,’ 
and ‘The Office of the Green Ledge Bugle.’ tell 
you, they look mighty well, those views do! Now 
what are we going to show ~ Or are we going 
to sit still and squashed right off the land- 
sea Led ’ 


or a moment Eben Patterson, one of Sand- 
ville’s handful of residents, who served the limited 
public of his town in many capacities, looked de- 
pressed ; then he rose to meet the occasion. 

“We'll get out a set of postal cards that’ll beat 
their views all hollow,” he said, cheerfully. ‘“Let’s 
see—we’ll have ‘A Little Home in Sandville’— 
that’ll be your house taken side on, showing the 
porch. Then we’ll have ‘The Residence of Sand- 
ville’s most honored citizen, E. P. Grubb’—that’ll 
be your house taken head on, showing the front 
door and the yard. You set out all the chairs 
you’ve got, so it’ll look social. 

“Then we’ll have ‘A Little Drive along one of 
Sandville’s Roads.’ You know that place where 
those ten pine-trees grow? Well, sir, I'll range 
you and your family and the Todds and the Lam- 
sons and,—well, that’s enough, anyway,—I’ll range 
ae in your buggies and so on, along in front of 
hose pines, and I reckon it’ll make a picture 
worth looking at. 

“Then I’ll have ‘A Corner in one of Sandville’s 
Gardens.’ I’ll squat down in front of those nas- 
turtiums that Bud Lamson’s managed to make 
grow, and I’ll take ’em large. They’ll look .luxu- 
riant—that’s the way they’ll look! 

“And as for the rest of the set,”’— Mr. Pat- 
terson snapped his fingers airily,—‘I reckon we 
can make out ten, between the post-office and the 
grocery taken both ways, and a ‘Group of Cats’— 
everybody knows cats like a good place to live. 
Why, I shouldn’t wonder if our postal cards 
proses a regular boom right here to Sandville’s 

oors!’ 


* ¢ 


BACK TO NATURE. 


ihe French peasant who, since the days of the 

Revolution, has turned all France into a 

kind of walled garden, is still closely in 
toueh with nature, and in spite of agitators and 
politicians, his presence in the suffrage, to which 
he brings the sense and cunning of the fields, 
makes for national health. In proof of this is a 
little scene reproduced by one of the authors of 
“Sketches on the Old Road Through France to 
Florence.” 

Between Argentan and Alengon the writer fell 
to conversing with a ir who, with immense 
patience, was engaged in stirring the earth with 
vigor into harvests. He also professed himself 
interested in politics and economics, and willingly 
talked on these subjects. 

“There is only one thing,” the peasant said, at 
last, “that France has to fear.” 

“You mean,” said the writer, “this religious 
question—the dispute with Church and Pope ?”’ 

“No, I don’t mean that.” 

“Do you think there’s any fear of another 
German war?” 

“IT don’t knew. I wasn’t thinking of that.” 

“T suppose you are not afraid of socialism?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Well, then, what is the only thing France has 
to fear?” 

“Hail,” said the peasant, and went on digging. 


® © 


HER FIRST TURKEY. 


t was the day before Thanksgiving, Mrs. Ray’s 
| first one as the mistress of a home. Mary, the 
cook, had been hurriedly called away by the 
Fortunately, the desserts 
But there was the turkey 


sickness of her mother. 
had already been made. 
to be stuffed and roasted. 


Mrs. Ray before her marriage had been a 
teacher of embroidery, and she Knew very little 
about o——, She did not feel well enough 
acquainted with the neighbors to ask them how 
to ere are the turkey. 

ith determined air she went into the kitchen, 
ut on Mary’s big blue gingham oom, rolled up 
er sleeves and with a shudder attacked the turkey. 

No cook-book could be found, so the stuffing 
had to be from an original recipe. 

After the stuffing was made and coaxed into 
the turkey, the question arose how to keep it 
there dur ng the ney Mrs. Ray was sorely 
puzzled. T ved i iought came toher. She 
made two buttonholes, sewed on pearl buttons, 
and buttoned the stuffing in. 


& Da 


ANYTHING FOR AN EXCUSE. 


fter having suffered several days from an 
A aching tooth, during an exceedingly cold 
spell of weather, Tommy finally summoned 

the requisite courage and went to a dentist. 
After a surprisingly short time he returned home. 


“Did a have the tooth pulled, dear?” asked 
his mother. 

“No,” answered Tommy. “I didn’t have to get 
it pulled.” 

“Did the dentist say so?” . 

“No, he didn’t say So. I found it out myself.” 

“How was that?’ 

“Well, he said it was ulsterated, and so I told 
him to let it alone. As soon as the weather gets 





warmer it’ll quit hurting, itself, ’cause the ulster 
will be off.” 










































SANTA’S BUNDLES. 
By A. W. M. 
bout four weeks before Christ- 

mas a queer letter was left 

at the Crane house. It was 
in a large square envelope, ad- 
dressed to Master Bertram and 
Miss Hazel Crane. ‘The postmark 
was very odd. Instead of ‘‘New 
York’’ or ‘‘ Boston’’ printed in a 
circle, the name ‘‘Santa Claus 
Land’’ was on the envelope, 
big, black and plain. The 
letter read : 
Dear Children. 

I have a new plan this year. 

I’m going to ask you to put 
- all the old toys that you can 
spare into bundles and 
leave them out on the door- 
step two nights before 
Christmas. I will take 
them to poor children who 
might have no Christmas. 
Please tell all the boys and 
girls in your neighborhood 
to do the. same. On every 
package the words, “A 
Santa Claus Bundle,” are to 
be written. 
Yours ever, 
Santa Claus. 

What a chattering and a 
guessing this caused in the 
Crane house and in all the 
other houses in the neighbor- 
hood. 

‘‘I wonder if it really is from 
Santa Claus,’’ said Hazel, over 
and over again. 

**Well, let’s see what old toys we 
can spare,’’ said Bertram, pulling out 
a drawer in the play-room closet and toss- 
ing its contents all in a heap. 

Orderly Hazel sat down to sort the things, 
putting broken toys in one pile and whole ones 
in another. She also found missing parts, and 
laid them with the toys to which they belonged. 

‘*Let’s ask mama to let us have a bee and 
all the boys and girls work together mending 
these. ” 

Mama thought it a good plan, and before 
long they had, with great pains and a number 
of blots, written some cards to give round: 


This card lets you in to the Christmas-Making 
Bee. Bring your old toys to mend for the Santa 
Claus Bundles. Meet every Tuesday and Friday 

Hazel, Bertram. 


The children of the neighborhood worked 
with a will, and by the night before Christmas 
eve there was a fine large bundle packed for 
each house. 

That it was really and truly Santa Claus who 
collected the bundles was proved on Christmas 
morning. For many boys who had never had 
real steam-engines or musical toys or sets of sol- 
diers were wild with delight over some that 
might be called a trifle shabby, but to them were 
altogether perfect. And many girls whose arms 
had just ached for dolls to hold and real little 
beds and carriages to tuck them in, and dishes 
to set out for tea were doing just that this won- 
derful year when some good fairy put into 
Santa Claus’s head the idea of ‘‘Santa Claus 
Bundles. ’’ 











“Tl Wonder What It Is?” 
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THE ARRIVAL OF SANTA CLAUS. 
MY CHRISTMAS SHIP. 


By Charles Stuart Pratt. 


There are so many, many things 
One wants and does not get! 

And when I wish and wish for them, 
My father smiles, and says, “Not yet— 


But when your ship comes in!” 


And grandpa says the same queer thing 
The very same queer way— 
And grandmama — and mother, too. 
They smile, and say, “Some day— 
The day your ship comes in!” 


Oh, when my ship, my ship comes in, 
I think that it will be, 


- With all its many, many things, 


Quite like a Christmas tree— 
My ship that’s coming in. 


I think ‘twill come just after dark, 
And, like the high-up stars, 
A thousand golden lights will shine 
From all the masts and spars— 
Oh, ship that’s coming in! 


And all the air around, | think, 
Will be most wondrous sweet, 
With flowers and fruits and fragrant things, 
When I go down to meet 
My ship that’s coming in. 


And gifts will hang from mast and spar, 
As from a Christmas tree, 
And all the decks will be piled high 
With lovely. things for me, 
When my white ship comes in. 


And somewhere up above, | think, 
A halo there will be, 
And in the light, as in a dream, 
The Christ-child I shall see— 
Guiding my good ship in. 


And “ Peace on earth, good-will to men,” 
I'll hear an angel say; 
And | ‘shall stand all solemn still, 
And long to kneel and pray— 
The night my ship comes in. 


And then I'll go the good-will way, 
The way the giver goes— 
For there'll be more than gifts for me, 
And I must share with those 
Whose ships have not come in. 


Oh, I can hardly wait to see 
The ship and halo-light— 
For it will be a wonder-time, 
That happy night, the night 
My Christmas ship comes in! 


co 


HIS LITTLE 


RED BANK. 


By John Ernest McCann. 


Way up on the mantel it safely stands, 
At the foot of his little bed. 
To reach it there, he must climb a chair, 


And danger he does not dread: 


Tink, tink, clink, clink, 
Into the bank they go! 

To hear the racket, you'd think he’d pack it 
With half a million or so! 


For he climbs and climbs, with his pence The days go by, and Christmas draws nigh. 
and dimes, , 
And he bravely drops them in, 


Day after day, in a lordly way, 
Thro’ his little red bank of tin! 





Then he climbs his chair. 


He must count his dimes and pence. 
There’s a 
million there > 


No! Sixty or seventy cents. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. ANAGRAM STORY. 
Under thé guise of an aneedote 
our pastor often --- ---~-, 
Therefore, when he took the part 
of an --- he was listened 
to by all. 
He was so fond of hunting and 
casting the ---, might 
have been -- --, -- -- himself 
often said. “No ---- -- ----,” 
said he, “if 1 only shoot or fish to 
furnish what we need for the 
table.” He said he could easily 
catch -~- == an hour 
than they could use. 


ooo --, 


: 
him drive the 
--- shoes with 
rubber toe-corks. One day 
something scared the - - - - - 

-~-- -’- sure you would 
have said she rushed like a 


e Kept a 
he always had 


- -----! - am glad I 
was not in the carriage. 


he hired man showed 
real --- - --- al 
though not a ----- _--- 
-- little need of ---- 


~----, of which the pas- 
tor gave him a liberal 
sum. 
The pastor’s mother re- 
joiced over ---. “---- 
--,” said she, “what if 
the driver could not have 
controlled the horse? I 
shall always be grateful 
to him; --- - " 
family shall always be in 
my charge.” 





2. PI UNIVERSITIES. 
Billy Reynolds, a freshman 
at npiecorn, and Jack 
Adams from adhmorttu, 
spent the summer visiting Euro- 
pean seats of learning. The 
went first to abedegimr an 

to drofox. When they had seen 
everything they gave three rous- 
ing cheers for their own colors, 
and added, “Hurrah for America! 
Aarrdhyv, ardvnoe, llerneo, 
ey la, and all the rest!” 


3. ALL SORTS OF KATES. 
Here’s one that displaces and puts out 
of joint, 
And one that defends with success ; 
This one involves and this one proves true, 
And this one will teach and impress. 
This one bewilders ; this begs and entreats ; 
Here’s one that relieves and sets free ; 
This is entangled, obscure ; this threefold ; 
This points out for you or for me. 
This one will tame and accustom to home ; 
This multiplies; this one will place ; 
Here’s one that instructs and trains and informs; 
This one exercises one’s face. 


4. CHARADE. 

Sam seized my first to begin work, but some- 
thing flew into his second, so that he made a false 
stroke, and only succeeded in making a big third 
in the new tin lantern in the corner. “Oh, what a 
troublesome whole!” he muttered, angrily. 


5. DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
The primals are cheery, 
The finalsare dreary. 
One stands for Thanksgiving, 
Its feasting and fun. — 
The other hangs curtains 
That shut out the sun. 

Cross - Words. 

A graceful young animal. To resound. One of 
An ancient race that inhabits eastern Eurepe. 
A_ story. A single detail. A pers of speech. 
Vigorous. A king made famous by Shakespeare. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Dictionary. 2. Match. 

2. Gnu, gnu, new, gnu, knew, new, gnu, pneu, 
neu, nui, new, New, new, gnu, nue, nu, knew. 

3. Sun, sin; bun, bin; fun, fin; gun, gin; jug, 
jig; pug, pig. 

4. Partition, pan; clearing, cling; durance, 
dunce; finish, fish; bluster, blur; statistics, stat- 
ics; rotate, rote; graduate, grate ; haddock, hack ; 
carpet, cat. 








“See What Santa Claus 
Brought Me!” 








DRAWN BY 
FLORENCE ENGLAND NOSWORTHY. 
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Railroads. Total cost,tuition, board, room, 6 months, 
$91., can be reduced. Home stady also. Catalog free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, May St., ALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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NOT GREASY or STICKY — EXQUISITE PERFUME 

For more than twenty years FROSTILLA has 
been gee | gaining in favor. To-day it leads 
the world as the only article which will keep the 
face and hands soft as velvet. 

Perfectly harmless to most delicate skin. 

Try it and you will never be without it. If your 
dealer cannot supply it, send 25 cents for a bottle, 
post-paid. 


CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N. Y. 











ELALC. 
METALLIC CARTRIDGES 


Cartridge Hunting. 


If you have a Christmas 
Rifle, first go cartridge hunt- 
ing after U. M. C. Cartridges. 
Then your game hunting 
will be a success. 


Ask Your Dealer. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


AGENCY: Depot: 
13 Broadway, 86-88 First Street, 
New York City. San Francisco, Cal. 




















uticura 
I SDAP aA 


And Cuticura Ointment, purest 
and sweetest of emollients, are .of 
priceless value to women because 
of their sanative, antiseptic, cleans- 
ing, purifying, and beautifying 
properties. Cuticura Soap com- 
bines delicate medicinal and 
emollient properties derived from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 
with the purest of cleansing in- 
gredients and the most refreshing 
of flower odors. Two Soaps in one 
at One Price—namely, a Medici- 
nal and Toilet Soap for 25c. 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, 
@g~ Mailed Free, “ How to Care for the Skin and Scalp.” 





he Russian Chaos.—During the first 

half of this month and up to the closing of 
this record a general telegraph and postal strike 
prevailed in Russia which cut off direct com- 
munication with the outside world. News was 
received fitfully by courier service to the frontier 
and thence by telegraph. From various quarters 
came reports of rioting in the cities, of risings 
among the peasants and of disaffection among 
the troops, which extended even to the palace 
guards at St. Petersburg and to the Cossacks. 
In the Baltic province of Livonia a provisional 
government was set up, and separation from 
Russia proclaimed. ° 


Acme Cabinet.—Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman succeeded in forming a cab- 
inet which even the Conservatives admit to be 
of unexpected strength. Sir Edward Grey 
accepted the portfolio of foreign affairs; Mr. 
Herbert Henry Asquith was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Mr. John Morley, Sec- 
retary of State for India; the Earl of Elgin, 
Secretary of State for the colonies; Mr. Richard 
Burdon Haldane, Secretary of State for War; 
Mr. Herbert John Gladstone, youngest son of ! 
the late William E. Gladstone, Secretary of | 
State for home affairs; Sir Robert T. Reid, 
Lord Chancellor; Mr. James Bryce, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; Lord Tweedmouth, First | 
Lord of the Admiralty; Mr. Augustine Birrell, | 
the well-known author, president of the board | 
of education; Mr. John Burns, the labor leader, 
president of the local government board, and 
Mr. Sydney C. Buxton, postmaster-general. 
Other cabinet positions were accepted by Mr. 
David Lloyd-George, Mr. John Sinclair, Earl 
Carrington, the Earl of Crewe,—who is Lord 
Rosebery’s son-in-law,—the Marquis of Ripon 
and Sir Henry Hartley Fowler. 
& 

5 lar Northwest Passage, from Greenland 

to Alaska, which has been a dream of 
navigators for four or five centuries, has been 
achieved by Capt. Roald Amundsen, the Nor- 
wegian explorer, in a little vessel, the Gjoa, 
of only 47 tons’ register, driven by a gasoline 
motor. The expedition numbered eight men, 
all told, and the choice of a small vessel was 
deliberately made by Captain Amundsen, in 
the hope of stealing through narrow sounds 
and channels which would be closed to larger 
craft. Captain Amundsen left Christiania in 
May, 1903, and reached Fort Egbert, Alaska, 
December 5, 1905, leaving the Gjoa wintering in 
Mackenzie Bay, in latitude 69° 45’ N. In the 
spring of 1905 he located the magnetic pole on 
King William Land. , 








hurch and State in France.—The bill 

for the separation of church and state, 
which passed the French Chamber of Deputies 
July 3d by a vote of 341 to 233, was passed by 
the Senate December 7th by a vote of 181 to 102, 
and became immediately operative. The effect 
of the bill is to abolish the ‘‘concordat,’’ which 
was signed by Pius VII and Napoleon in 1801, 
under which the churches became the property 
of the state, with a clergy paid by the state, 
and the entire church administration directed 
by the government. The new law assures 
entire liberty of conscience regarding religion, 
but frees the state from any connection with 
religious sects, and provides for the gradual 
diminution of the salaries paid by the state to 
the clergy until they cease altogether. 

& 

Football Conference, held at New 

York December 8th, at the invitation of 
New York University, and attended by repre- 
sentatives of 13 colleges and universities, 
adopted, by a vote of 15 to 8, a resolution declar- 
ing that the game should not be abolished, but 
reformed. To this end provisions were made for 
a second conference, December 28th. The con- 
ference suggested that football between schoolboy 
teams be prevented by the educational author- 
ities because of the immaturity of the players. 

& 

Ta and the Powers.—The Turkish 

government yielded, December 12th, to the 
demands of the six great powers of Europe for 
an international control of the financial admin- 
istration of Macedonia, the powers first accept- 
ing certain minor modifications requiring the 
inclusion of a Turkish representative in the 
proposed financial commission, and an agree- 
ment that the commission’s decisions shall be 
submitted to the Sultan for formal sanction. 
These changes convey a recognition of the 
Sultan’s sovereignty without impairing the 
efficacy of the scheme. 


& 

gene Deaths.—James B. Upham, for 

many years connected with the publication 
of The Youth’s Companion, and a member of 
the Perry Mason Company. A longer notice of 
Mr. Upham will appear next week.——United 
States Senator John Hipple Mitchell of Oregon 
died December 8th, aged 70. He wasa Republi- 
can, and had been long in public life. He was in 
the Senate 1873-9 and 1885-97, and was reélected 
in 1901 for the term ending in 1907. He was 











RECAPITULATION. 


Five New Subscribers to 
The Youth’s Companion 


ENTITLE YOU TO 








Five Costly Premiums, 
One Perseverance Reward, 


A Share of $12,000. 


HE above offer appeared in The Youth’s Companion of 

October 19th, and full explanation may be found on page 

493 of that date. Never before have we made such liberal 
offers of payment for securing new subscnptions. If you have 
already sent us one or two new subscriptions since the publica- 
tion of this offer, you can easily complete your list of five before 
July Ist. The present season offers special advantages for 
obtaining new subscriptions, as it is the time of the year when 
people more readily subscribe. 

An earnest effort to complete your list of five at this the 
harvest season of the year should enable you to secure the gen- 
erous Rewards you seek. If you are one of the enterprising, 
persevering kind, you will succeed. 
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Page 382, October 28, 1880. 


In The Youth’s Companion. of 
the above date appeared the first 
announcement of the Companion 


Sewing Machine. That was 







We were the 
pioneers in offering 
a high-grade Ma- 
chine direct to the 
consumer at practi- 
cally wholesale 
prices. The success 
of this plan is shown 
by the rapid intro- 
duction of our Sew- 
ing Machine into 
homes all over the 
land. From a small 
number of daily 
sales, this branch of 
our business has increased year by year, until now no Sewing Machine 
is more widely or favorably known. 


In May, 1893, I bought a Companion Sewing Machine from you, and am now 
in need of the first repairs, it being a shuttle.—R. E. Squires, Westphalia, Kansas. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine, which I purchased from you nine years ago, 
is still doing excellent work, without want of repairs.—A. L. Dawson, Jefferson, Mo. 


I received the New Companion Sewing Machine in perfect condition, and after a 
thorough test, take great pleasure in reporting entire satisfaction. In fact, I regard it as 
the peer of the best up-to-date machines now manufactured in the United States, and I 
have had experience with the best. I think the Machine exceeds the best that has been 
said for it in your advertisements.—Mrs. James P. Taylor, Embreville, Tenn. 


We Pay the Freight. 


At the prices stated below we deliver the Machines freight paid to any 
railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver 
any one of the Machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office 
west of these four states. We also allow thirty days’ trial and warrant every 
Machine for ten years. Send for Descriptive Booklet and Samples of Stitching. 


Style 1. Five Drawers, Box Cover 
Style 24. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 
Style 3. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


- $19.00. 
$21.75. 
Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head, $24.75. 











convicted last June of complicity in land frauds. 
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SKATE ON SNOW 3.350552 ° 
You Can Do It 


/ With These Skates. 


7 gies syle. 7,8, %or 10 ye Like cw * -> _— 

er style, an R r. 

Mone bac kif wanted. Postal us for descr tetioe boonies. 
HAN Yt THINGS CO., 71 Rowe St., Ludington, M 


of every style, kind and variety, also * Ga d 
stage effects, theatrical paraphernalia, “© 

wigs, make-up, costumes, scenery, etc., sg cede be ody in 
our new cata je, over pages, illust 

which will be sent on request, post-paid. 


Best 200 R cip 
bae-g ENTERPRISING pes 
book of. tested, eco- 
ana recipes and illustrated 
kitchen . yabiee to sell 
Bf at 25c. ‘e will send it Just 
send .. “name and bees 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., 
2401 North Third St., Philadeiphia, U.S.A. 
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In Preparation 


HE Youth’s Companion will 
be glad to assist the pupils 
and friends of any public school 
in the land desiring to improve 
their schoolhouse and grounds. 
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Does it Pay to Help the 
Children ? 


Read the following from a prominent eda- 
cator in the South: 

“Do you care to know what became of the 
children of the little Sod Schoolhouse whom 
you helped me to ROUSE and ENCOUR- 
AGE? Two are fine young farmers, the 
dependence of widowed mothers and younger 
a bad boy is in a hardware 
store, doing well. Three girls are in their own 
homes (married). Two are teaching in the 
county. One in college, on money mf from 
—, — a up to a State pe ow 
cate, a poe in a city schoo 
Two are in a good high school. One a house- 
keeper for a prosperous family. The tiny ones, 
who hag: in 7: “iiding Prone ower ouse, are 
now in the new A resulting increase 
in the interest —the awakening of a real enthu- 
siasm in_school work in patron, pupil and 
teacher. One of the last named told me 
recently that she ‘had no idea’ that making 
the more attractive would have so 
marked an influence on the behavior of the 
pupils that teaching has become a delight.” 

The Spates letter is but one of many 

d by our co-operation 
in the beantifying of a schoolhouse or its 
grounds: 

“The pupils of the school which I am now 
teaching are very anxious to obtain a clock for 
their schoolroom. They tell me that your 
Schoolhouse Flag Tickets aided them in secur- 
ing the flag which now waves over the school- 
house, and so requested me to write to you, 
olokits pe aes eee. 2 dees oi 
pe ape to a clock, or you could suggest some 

way of that sort which would help us. 


In response to this and other similar 


inquines, we have decided to furnish 
helps to any schol which desires to 


school grounds. These helps are in 
the form of Improvement Certificates, 
which can easily be sold by the pupils 

the pupils 








at five or ten cents each. If 

or teacher of any public school desire 
to secure a set of pictures for the wall, 
a new clock, or any article which shall 
beautify or make the school more attrac-. 
tive, write us at once, and about Jan- 
uary 20th the Improvement Certifi- 
cates will be sent without charge. 


All applications for the Certificates should be sent 
us by the ct He or SS of the school. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT., 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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anada’s Great Future.—Dr. P. IL. I 
Heroult, the French metallurgical expert, 
who has been examining the mining and other 
resources of Canada, predicts that in 10 years 
the Dominion will have become a great metal- 
lurgical country, having an iron industry larger 
than that of any other country in the world. 
So, too, he thinks that within a decade Canada 
will outstrip all other countries in wheat-grow- 
ing. In Ontario and Quebec there are immense 
deposits of magnetite, which have remained 
undeveloped for lack of cheap fuel. The inven- 
tion of the electric smelting process removes this 
obstacle, because in the neighborhood of the ore 
deposits water-power is abundant. 
& 

oral Chimeras.—This name is given by a 

French writer to some of the wonderful 
orchids of the tropics, which exceed in strange- 
ness of form and splendor of color anything 
produced in our conserv- 
atories. Among the most 
remarkable of these 
plants are those belong- 
ing to the genus Mas- 
devallia. One species 
closely imitates the trunk 
of an elephant, and is 
named accordingly Mas- 
devallia elephanticeps. 
Another looks like a fly- 
ing pigeon. The species 
to which the name ‘‘Chi- 
mera’’ isspecially applied 
is shown in the picture. With what resemble 
two slender legs, and a flail-like trunk upraised 
from its head, this flower startles the beholder 
with its suggestion of some fantastic and mon- 
strous insect. The resemblances of these flowers 
to animals are so exact that even the eyes of 
insectivorous birds are sometimes deceived by 
them. ® 


uartz in Photography.—It is well 
known that pure quartz glass possesses 
the property of transmitting, very abundantly, 
the so-called chemical rays of light, by means 
of which photographic effects are produced, 
and it has often been attempted to make photo- 
graphic lenses of quartz alone. Unfortunately, 
quartz also possesses the property of double 
refraction, so that, unless the opening of the 
lenses is very narrow, good images are not pro- 
duced. Recently a French optician, E. Morin, 
has succeeded in making small photographic 
lenses of quartz glass in which some of the diffi- 
culties have been avoided, and the lenses show 
great rapidity of action. Still, the problem, 
confessedly, has not been entirely solved, and 
the new lenses are recommended by their in- 
ventor only for special purposes. Astronomers 
are particularly desirous to obtain photographic 
lenses possessing the peculiar permeability to 
the actinic rays that characterizes quartz. 
& 
Ae in the Alps.—The rare 
spectacle of a waterspout on one of the 
Swiss lakes was witnessed, and fortunately 
photographed, on the afternoon of June 19th last. 
The phenomenon ap- 
peared at a little after 
four o’clock, in the mid- 
dle of the Lake of Zug, 
which lies at the foot of 
the Rigi. Observers at 
Felsenegg saw a vapor- 
ous cone form in the 
lower part of the clouds 
hanging over the lake, 
while at the same time 
the water directly be- 
neath began to wrinkle 
in a peculiar manner. 
Then a foaming basin, 
with high, whirling 
walls of water, some 30 
feet in diameter, formed 
in the center of the lake. 
A huge jet of water leaped upward, while the 
cloudy cone descended from above until a funnel 
was formed connecting the lake with the clouds. 
The height of the funnel was estimated at from 
4,000 to 5,000 feet. The entire phenomenon 
travelled southeastward with a high wind, and 
lasted about 20 minutes. 
© 
earch-Lights in the Sea.—Among the 
deep-sea crustaceans of the group Euphau- 
siides, says Mons. Maurice Caullery of the 
French Association for the Advancement of 
Science, there are many species possessing 
luminous organs, which irresistibly remind the 
observer of the lanterns of automobiles projecting 
their rays into the night. Upon examining the 








structure of some of these organs, it is found | 


that they consist of a kind of spherical reflector, 
backed by a screen of red pigment. The light 
issues from a phosphorescent tissue in front of 
the reflecting surface, is concentrated by a lens 
of transparent substance, and finally is sent 


| forth in the form of a beam from the reflecting 
surface. The apparatus is mobile and the rays 


ean be sent out in all directions, illuminating | 
the path of these strange creatures through the 











abysmal darkness. 
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California 
You 








@ The trip is not as 
expensive or as much 
of an undertaking as 
you may suppose. 
@ Most people go in the 
comfortable, cleanly tourist 
cars and live at moderate 


priced hotels or boarding 


Go houses. They see and enjoy 


as much as those who spend thousands. 

@ It would cost you something to live at 
home; put a little more with it and you can 
have the trip to California. It’s all in the 
planning and “knowing how.” Let us help 


you plan and send you our new “Califor- 
nia Train Book” and 1906 edition of the 
_§ 


jRock Island} 


“Golden State”— beau- 
tifully illustrated. 


@ Address with six cents 
in stamps. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 
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BRADFORD 


The Perfect Indoor 
SHOE, 


Style. Comfort. 


Style enough for any 
oceasion. Comfort 
enough for an invalid. 
Quiet enough Sees a 
nurse. For 

and comfort ftis is 


Fach pair sold brings other oreuee. 
Mothers speak highly of it. 

gore insures a goc fit oun 
ankle and pee. 

_Made of Soft Kid Uppers. Thick 
Flexible Leather Soles. Ferguson 
Rubber Heels. Hub Gores the 
best made. Steel Arch Supporter 
keeps the instep from pm mye | 
down and does away with pain an 
foot trouble. 

Not Sold at Stores. ag ig ay 


Sizes 2to 8. Widths B,C, 
and EE. Pr Mees: Low Cut, Ge de 
High Cut, $3.00. Sent prepaid 


to any address on receipt of price. 
Money back if you want it. 


$3.00 cmas. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 
Deliver d. ‘ears’ Experience Making Fine Shoes. 
We want women with a aoe spare 






















time to become our Neighborhood Agents 































UST a bit of 
this delicious 
liquid dentifrice, 
just a bit of regular 
use, and large returns 
are yours in lustered 
teeth, in sweetened breath, 
in a comfortable mouth 
and in freedom from de- 
cay. A day, a week ora 
year of wonderful 


brings its proportionate results. 
Give Rusiroam a chance in 
your mouth; prove for your- 
self what the increasing thou- 
sands of regular users know 


a bit 


and show and enjoy. ‘‘It’s 
wise to use Rusiroam,”’ 
are 25 cents 
work Everywhere. 


Sample Free. 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 





Let Me Tell You The Special Price 




































It’s this way: 

We are, without a question, the 
largest incubator manufacturers 
in the country. 

Our two immense factories en- 
able us to turn out from six to 
seven hundred machines a day. 

We have these factories equip- 
ped with the latest labor-saving 
wood-working machines possible . 
to secure. 

We have a large capital—and 
buy first grade lumber in several 
million feet lots. 

This enables us to produce the 
highest grade incubators at the 
very minimum of cost. 

Now, we are going after the in- 
cubator trade this season with a 
machine that’s ’way up-stairs in 
quality ata’waydown-stairs price. 

We want to quote you a price 
on one of these machines. 

wie will be agreeably surprised 

at the price quoted. 

It will be for any machine that 

ou may select from our cata- 
ton e, direct to your station, with 
all ar freight charges prepaid from 
one of our 20 warehouse shipping 
points located in leading cities 
scattered throughout the country, 
where we carry complete stocks. 
ready for immediate shipment, thus insur- 

qyick Lang ¢ 
connection with our liberal 
yAn a the _ liberal offer ever made 
by an iden fa 
hatham Incu ibatore will stand sucha 


ii offer 
We will shi any Incubator you may choose 
m our cata ogpe. direct to your station, and 


do the work we claim tt wall ¢ do. 
it it does not, you my send the machine back 
1 pay all freight charges 


ny. 
ve-year iron-clad 

every machine sold, which in- 

the machine will not only hatch at 


The Manson Campbell Co. Ltd., 





ON A CENUINE 1906 CHATHAM INCUBATOR 








84 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


the end of the fisst esneon, but at the end of 


the fifth seaso 

© = ino abators are built on approved, 
tested sclenti tic principles that have been 
proved to correct. 

They have all 4 improvements possible to 
make on =: mac 

Every the manufacture of the 
Ch ~--y Tscubator 1 is made right in our own 
Factory, with the exception of the screws and 


They are not ot cheaply built me built machines but are 

constructed al—which en- 
a = to > outlive our Sener guaran 

re you think of buying an Incubator 

di of any peta you should write and gn pense and 
ptions of the 1906 genuine am. 

“Gena for our new Free Catalogue, which is 

now — yy tells the balance of this Inou- 

betor sto: Address 


121 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


























world. Simply 
illustrat 
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icycle talogues, showing 
mast complete fi ine of high-grade bicycles, tires i> & Sundries 
at LOWER PRICES than can be 
write us a saying. cos and all 
the catalogues *will be sent you by return mai Rp In = are fully 

nd described every detail of construction 

shown the difference between high class work 
explain how we can on oy with coaster brakes, pan 
the rider at less than ro cost. 
we ship to any person, a 


any other — in the 


postal card sa 

all our models; you will be 
and cheap construction. 
cture proof os and 


ON APPROVAL with- 


In HOW oat a cent aeposit, pay the iveteo* — ay TEN 


FF | FREE TRIAL 
will learn everything 


we WILL CONVINCE | You 


cle. Spee fas a9 om 


Cont 
ou 
Agent in each town to 





DO NOT we know thenew and wonderful o! 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 


on Sing bicycle we sell, y\ 


chasers. Dea ic direct with th the factory, who 
‘AN MAKE HOREE vs 


Rien) men who apply at once. ir 3 YOU ¢ ow 


TinES, ES, COASTER-BRAKES, 5, Senn 


AIT © but ome ee mo ‘Do not think of bey tap bay ora 
ers we are making. It onl 


Dept. 5I- 





4 new marv offers. 
by simply writing us a postal. 
that. we can sell youa better bicycle for los money 
en any other house that ever made or sold a bicy- 
sole protection is mafe and bicycles, low prices, and 
e and guarantee their bicycles. 
pola with work. Weneed a Rider 
offer a v ee opportunity to suitable 
“A tien 8 ery prot write to us anyway; 
immense value to you. 
eo saddles i» pedals, parts and repairs 
ing in the bicycle fine 2 are sold by us at half the usual 
and sun jogue. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. | 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
the envelope. | 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, | 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SLEEP. 


he object of sleep is pre- 

sumably the restoration 
of nerve force, a form of 
energy about which little is 
known, but without which | 
life cannot be sustained. In 
sleep we may obtain com- 
plete rest, both of body and 
of mind. But rest may be obtained without sleep, 
and sleep does not always afford rest. 

In the ability to obtain restful sleep there is 
much variableness in the same person at different 
times and under different influences. Profound 
sleep is generally more refreshing than light 
slumber, but the fact that one can be roused with- 
out difficulty does not always signify that his rest 
is deficient. Quiet slumber is always more restful 
than sleep that is broken by dreams, even though 
the dreams be so light as not to be impressed 
upon the memory. 

The character of sleep is affected by many in- 
fluences, both mental and physical. The person 
who, upon retiring for the night, fails to put away 
the cares of the day that is past, or borrows the 
thoughts of the morrow, is slow to reach the 
depths of sleep, and wakes but little refreshed. 

An overfilled stomach prevents sound sleep, but | 
hunger should be relieved before retiring, and | 
for this purpose there is nothing better than a | 
glass of warm milk. 

The bed should be smooth, but neither too hard 
nar too soft; the position of the body preferably | 
lying on the right side, with the head not too high, 
and the disposition of the limbs such as not to 
impede the circulation of the blood. It is gener- 
ally better not to interfere with the fantastic 
attitudes of little children until they have slept 
a while; but the head must never be permitted to 
remain covered. 

For a wakeful child a warm bath at bedtime is 
better than drugs, and usually more effective; 
and it is a safe rule for older persons also to refrain 
from taking medicines to induce sleep until after 
they have tested the efficacy of the warm bath. 

The amount of sleep required by a person can 
be determined better by the effects obtained than 
by the number of hours consumed, for it differs 
greatly with age and the condition of health. Few 
fallacies are more dangerous than that which is 
often adopted by busy people, more especially by 
those engaged in scientific or other forms of intel- 
lectual work, when they assume that the duration 
of sleep is largely a matter of convenience. The 
harmfulness of deficient sleep may not reveal 
itself until the age of decline has been reached, 
but it will surely hasten the decline, and the 
weakened heart, the contracted blood-vessels, 
feeble digestion and damaged kidneys that result 
from it all unite to rob old age of its comfort. 
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OFF THE AMAZON. 


*¢1t pays to know things,” said the old sea-captain, 
as he sat on a New Bedford wharf. “I re- 
member a time when ignorance nearly held me 
down and drowned me—or, I should say, nearly 
killed me for the want of a swallow of fresh water. 
“T’d shipped in a brig from New York going 
down to Brazil and south’ard, carrying a cargo of 
air and linen collars and such stuff, and hoping to 
come back loaded with coffee. There weren’t | 
anybody on board had been in those waters afore | 
except the captain, and he’d forgotten most of | 
what he learned there. Everything went all right | 
till we started to work north to a port just a| 
couple of inches on the chart beyond the mouth of 
the Amazon River. 

“We hadn’t stowed any water for a week or 
two, but the winds were fair enough to suit, and | 
there didn’t seem to be any reason to get sus-| 
picious. But one morning the captain, who’d been 
studying the chart, says to me, pointing to a} 
shadow of land, ‘There’s the mouth of the 
Amazon.’ He’d hardly got the words out of his | 
mouth when the canvas flapped with a quick 
change of wind, and all the afternoon it got weaker 
and weaker as we approached shore. By the | 
time night came you could drop a cannon-ball | 
overboard and drop a feather after it, and they’d 
both hit the water in the same place. The next | 
day the weather was thick, and you couldn’t begin 
to see land. About eight bells the captain called | 
me and says, ‘Have you noticed the tide? Some- 
thing’s carrying us out to sea, and it’s a dead 
calm!’ 

“What of it?’ says I, careless. ‘Haven’t we 
got timé enough to wait for a wind?’ 

“ ‘Time enough, all right,’ he says, ‘but not water 
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enough. What’s left isin quarts, and not gallor | 
he says. | 
“1 won’t have to tell you how we tried to make 
the water last, or how tantalizing the ocean looked 
to us, or how our tongues swelled up after four 
days and got rough like leather, and how the | 
weather kept thick and hazy, and we never sighted 
a sail or a steam-vessel. We all could see Death 
perched up on the bowsprit. And the sun dried 
out our skins as it dries starched clothes on 
Monday mornings. | 
“Finally, one afternoon, the captain crawled up 
on deck and began to rave. He was crazy. After | 
a while he grinned at me, and said, ‘I won’t stand 
it any longer. If I don’t get some moisture on 
me I’ll crack open,’ and although he couldn’t 
swim a stroke, over the rail he went like a 
thing with wings. We all went to look over the 





| side. 


“He came up after his bubbles. My stars, you 
should have seen the look on his face! I never 
saw such a sheepish expression in all my life. 

* ‘Scissors to grind!’ he yells. ‘This ocean 
ain’t salt at all! The water’s as fresh as hot 
doughnuts,’ and he gulps down another quart of 
it, smacking his lips. “Throw mea rope and lower 
a bucket. I’ve been made a fool of this week,’ 
he says. 

“Sure enough, it was just as he said—the water 
was fresh. The delta of the Amazon pours such 
a big stream that even out of sight of land the 
water is sweet as dew on clover blossoms.” 
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IN LINE FOR THE DIRECTORY. 


he Portland Express tells a story of something 

which happened in that city, but might have 
happened atmost anywhere, so careless are some 
persons of the rights of those about them. As is | 
the custom in this country, the directory is kept for | 
the convenience of the public at the drug-stores, 
where it may be consulted by all, whether they 


A stylishly dressed and altogether good-looking 
woman was turning over the leaves of the direc- 
tory in a leisurely manner when an irascible old 
gentleman, known to his many acquaintances as a 
man with a very small stock of patience, entered. 
He wished to use the directory, too, rT to 
look up the address of a man who owed him 
money. He stood about, now and then casting 
heavy looks in the direction of the directory, an 
— suggestively. 

A business man ina hurry followed. He wanted 
to know where Walter Jones lives. It is a block 
or two away, but he has forgotten the number. 
He fell into line. 

Then a man who sought some city official ‘but 
knew nothing of his office, except that it closed in 
a few minutes, joined the ranks of waiters, 

Still the woman placidly turned over leaf after 
leaf, without any _——_ intention to decide 
whether the name she was seeking was Brown, 
Smith or Jones. 

Finally, when matters were beginning to grow 
pretty tense, a young man rushed in. His mission 
woul positive y admit of no delay, so he politely 
offered to assist the woman, suggesting that his 
experience might tend to save time and lessen her 
labor. When he asked her what she sought, with 
a sweet smile full of appreciation, she replied: 

“Oh, thank you! ou are very kind. I am 
trying to find a real pretty name for my baby.” 
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“PATENT PENDING.”’ 


Ithough Miss Hobbs had lived her whole life in | 

a New Hampshire village, she saw no reason 

why her horizon should be narrow or her circle 
small. 





At the age of sixty she was relieved of the last 
of her family cares by the death of a paralytic; 
she then promptly joined the Society for Dispelling 
Gloom, and 7 correspondence with eight 
other members in different parts of the country. | 
She began to send orders by mail to one of the | 
Boston shops, and at last announced her inten- | 
tion of going to the city fora Ly ! or two. | 

In the care of a Boston niece, Miss Hobbs made | 
a tour of the shops, but she intended to reserve 
her purchasing for the one that “had done so well | 
by her throug 1 the mail.” | 

“T’ve got a little list of things they’ve advertised, | 
special,” said Miss Hobbs, and when they reached | 
the desired shop she consulted the slip of paper | 
held tightly in her hand; then she looked benevo- | 
lently over her glasses at the young man behind | 
the counter. | 

“Whereabouts shall we find that ‘patent pend- | 
ing’ I see advertised on that new darning-egg your | 
folks sent me?” she asked him. “It’s such a | 
curious name, I’m all of a whew to see it.” 


~ | 


NONE TO TAKE HIS PLACE. 
traveller was once passing on horseback 
through a backwoods region where the in- 

habitants were notoriously shiftless. Arriving at 

a dilapidated shanty at the noon hour, he inquired 

what were the prospects for getting dinner. 


The head of the family, who had been absorbed 
in “resting” on a log in front of his dwelling, 
replied that he “guessed ma’d hev suthin onto the 
table putty soon.” 

Thus eo oy the traveller dismounted. 
But to his chagrin he found the food to be such 
that he could not force himself to partake of it. 
Making such excuses as he could for lack of appe- 
tite, he happily bethought himself of a kind of | 
nourishment that he might venture to také there 
and one sure to be found on a farm. He asked 
for some milk. 

“We don’t hev milk any more,” drawled the 
head of the house. ‘The dog’s dead—died week 
afore last.” 

“The dog!” cried the traveller. “But what has 
that got to do with it?” 

“Well,” explained the host, meditatively, “the 
critters don’t seem ter know ’nough ter e’m up ter 
be milked theirselves. The dog, he used ter go ’n’ 
fetch ’em up.” 
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THE SILVER LINING. 


he situation is seldom quite as bad as it might 
be. Happy is the spirit that recognizes this 

truth, and takes comfort to itself in the thought 
of what is spared. The Irishman whose tale of 
calamity is related in the Birmingham Post 
belongs to this choice class of fortunates. 

Cassidy had just been injured in a blast. 

“Poor b’y!” exclaimed O’Hara, consolingly. 
“°Tis tough luck to have yer hand blowed off.’ 

“Och! Faith, it might have been worse,” replied 





Cassidy. ‘Suppose Oi’d had me week’s wages in | 


it at the toime ?” 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. lAdv. 

ere 7 ad 





j SKIN PURIFICATION. 
f / Affected by Cuticura Ointment 

i ¢ and Pills when All 

Else Fails. : 

The agonizing itching and burning of the skin, as in 
eczema; the frightful scaling, as in psoriasis; the loss 
of hair and crusting of scalp, as in scald-head; the | 
facial disfigurement, as in pimples and ringworm ; the | 
awful suffering of infants, and anxiety of worn-out 


| parents, as in milk-crust, tetter and salt-rheum—all 


demand a remedy of almost superhuman virtues to | 
successfully cope with them. That Cuticura Soap, 
Ointment and Pills are such stands proven by the 
testimony of the civilized world. (Adv. 


/Y 3B» We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION. Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 
board. —— telling about 
Qy it—Free. We pay railroad fare. 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Estab. 33 years. Janesville, Wis. 
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0 ADVANCE $ 1 .00 








“SPRING STYLES 


Most remarkable is the way our new Shirt-Waist 
Department has leaped into popular favor. It is 
because we are offering 


fhe preten and =°* This Waist, $1.00. | 


made oy ge at 

‘treme! prices. 
“tee "W alets are 
made of Lawn, Batiste, 





tucks ornament the 
ck the gauntle 
‘ c in 
front is concealed under 
lait. Detachable col- 
far. Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure. Price 
1.00; 15 cts. 
In ordering, be sure to 
state bust measure. 





No. 53-J. 


We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 


We have other styles ranging in from $1.00 to $3.00, 
illustrated in our new Shirt-W aist lement— sent free on 
request. Be sure to say you wish the Shirt. Waist Supplement. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only.. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 
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mee Rs nasi wea dik 
3rd And then the lover with 
his ballad. 


For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


makes a delightful food-drink, nourishing and 
refreshing the tired body and wearied brain, 
More nutritious and satisfying than other foun- 
tain drinks. A light luncheon for everyone, 
old or young. More invigorating than tea, 
coffee or cocoa for the table. 

Pure, rich milk and the extract of choice 
malted grains in powder form, Prepared by 
simply stirring in water. A nourishing, easily 
assimilated food in impaired digestion, satisfy- 
ing without giving any distressed feeling. A 
— hot upon retiring brings refreshing 
sleep. 

In Lunch Tablet form also, with chocolate. 
A delightful confection, far healthier than 
candy. Atall druggists. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also book- 
let giving valuable recipes, sent free if men- 
tioned. 











ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 











are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, Montreal, 
England. Canada. 
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To Make Most 
©) Money 


Avoid developed country 
and wildernesses. Strike 
for a new country with a 
good start. Doesn’t that | 
make you think of 


California 


Look it over. You will 
enjoy the trip and -your 
opportunity may await you 
there. The 


UNION PACIFIC 


AND 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


is three meals the quickest 
and cheapest way to San 
Francisco, — via Omaha,— 
by the Electric Lighted 


OVERLAND LIMITED | 


Get the books that tell ah about these things from 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha, Neb. | 

















Holds America’s Highest Prize 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Finest in 


the World 


46 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 




















Sold in %-Ib. and %-Ib. Cans 
FULL WEIGHT 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


Established 1730 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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hen I was about 
twelve years old 

a large circular fell into 
my hands which invi- 
ted the reader to become 





a canvassing agent for BY HORACE CRAIG. 


‘*How to Get Rich.’’ 

It described in no uncertain terms the remark- 
able advantages accruing to agents. Among 
other things it said, ‘‘ You have but to show the 
book to make a sale. Our agents easily make 
ten dollars a day.’’ 

‘*Ten dollars a day’’ whirled in my brain for 
a week, probably because ten dollars was a sum 
1 particularly desired to possess. Some time 
previous I had accompanied my father on his 
weekly market-day trip to Linktown, and there, 
in a bookseller’s window, I had seen an encyclo- 
pedia in five volumes, priced by placard at ten 
dollars. Never had I desired to possess anything 
as I desired to possess those five books. I pictured 
them on the shelf in my bedroom, where I had 
accumulated a few volumes that I called my 
library. But there was a mortgage on the farm, 
and my parents could not afford to buy the 
encyclopedia. 

The thought that I might earn ten dollars 
a day as a book agent induced me to send to 
the publishers of ‘‘How to Get Rich’’ for their 
prospectus and instructions, which arrived in 
due time, and I finally set forth, planning to be 
a book agent for but one day, as I expected 











HE SOON BECAME 
QUITE FRIENDLY. 


that my first day’s profits would buy the encyclo- 
pedia, and so fill my measure of happiness to 
overflowing. 

My father was going up to Linktown on the 
morning that I started out canvassing, so I rode 
with him to the edge of the town, and then got 
down, intending to make my way back along 
the road until he should overtake me on his 
return trip in the afternoon. It was about ten 
o’clock in the morning when I bade him good-by. 
I was eleven miles from home, and I did not 
know a single person for miles along the road. 
My mother had given me several sandwiches 
for my dinner, and I decided to eat them on the 
spot, reflecting that it would be unbusinesslike 
to carry a brown paper parcel while taking 
orders. 

So I sat by the roadside, munching, and 
reading the prospectus of ‘‘ How to Get Rich.’’ 
It contained sample pages from each department 
of the complete volume, and I found it quite 
interesting until, as I simultaneously turned a 
leaf and took a bite, I was suddenly aware 
of being watched by a hungry brindle bulldog 
that stood in the middle of the road, intent on 
my sandwich. As I was fond of dogs, I tried 
to coax him nearer; but he was very reserved, 
and not until I had tossed him several pieces 
of sandwich would he come near enough for 
me to lay hands on him. 

Then he soon became quite friendly, and 
quickly helped me dispose of my lunch. He 
was a fine specimen of his kind, broad, bow- 
legged, muscular, and with an ugly but honest 
face and good-natured brown eyes. He wore 
a silver - mounted collar, with a name - plate 
engraved, ‘‘Ceesar.’’ 

When I started along the road, Ceesar followed 
me without hesitation, convincing me that he 
was a lost dog. It was only a few steps to the 
first house, and I dismissed Caesar from my 
mind while I prepared for my first attempt at 
bookselling. The ‘‘instructions to agents’’ laid 
considerable stress on neatness of appearance. 
As I had on my best suit, I felt that I could 
pass muster. According to the instructions, I 
was to ask for ‘‘the lady of the house.’’ As 


I drew near the place where I was to make 
my maiden effort I looked it over curiously. 
It was a small house, set well back from the 
road, with a well-kept lawn in front. 


On the 
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lawn was an elderly 
man, weeding in a 
flower-bed. On the 
front porch sat a 
plump, middle-aged 
woman. I guessed that 
she was the lady of the 
house, and decided to address her. Walking 
bravely up to the front gate, I found it would 
not unlatch, and worked at it some time before 
I was noticed. At last the woman called out, 
**Come in, little boy !’’ 

Immediately my bravery began to ebb. 1 was 
small for my age, and I disliked being reminded 
of it. 

**T can’t get the gate open,’’ I replied. 

‘*Well, climb over it! What are your legs 
for?’’ she asked, cheerfully. 

So I climbed over, passed the man by the 
flower-bed, walked straight up to the porch, 
and inquired, ‘‘Is this the lady of the house?’’ 

‘*Bless you, we ain’t no ladies here! We’re 
just plain people. What do you want?’’ 

Laying the prospectus on the arm of her chair, 
I began turning the leaves, but I had not said 
another word when a fat pug waddled out of 
the door behind us, and began barking furiously 
at Cesar, who had found an opening somewhere, 
and followed me into the yard. 

What immediately happened was something 
like a riot. The pug tried to take Cesar by 
the ear, but Cesar, instead, took the pug by the 
back of the neck. The pug squealed, the 
woman screamed, and I shouted at Cesar. 
As we bore down on him he dropped the pug 
and made off nimbly. Then the woman began 
chasing Cesar, and the man, whe came run- 
ning up from the flower-bed, began chasing 
me. A moment later Cesar and I went over 
the fence together, with the enemy in close 
pursuit. 

I walked away, with my prospectus under 
my arm, as fast as I could from the scene of 
this unfortunate beginning, sympathizing with 
Cesar’s objection to stand calmly and have his 
ear chewed, but concluding, nevertheless, that 
I should get along better with my canvassing 
if he and I parted company. So I shouted at 
him to ‘‘Go home!’’ and threateningly picked 

up a stone. He looked up and down 
the road undecidedly, then 
marched up and lay down 
at my feet. I relented and 
petted him, and soon we 
were trudging along side 
by side; but I passed the 
next house without any 
attempt at canvassing. My 
first failure had killed my | 
enthusiasm. 

For the next mile I 
walked listlessly along, 
deeply occupied with mel- 
ancholy thoughts. Then, 
down in a hollow, we met 
a wagon with a big brown dog, which growled 
and barked at us. The driver cried, ‘‘Sick ’em, 
Dan! Sick ’em!’’ Dan obeyed, and then Cesar 
mopped the road with him. At that the driver 
jumped down, whip in hand, and chased us to 
the top of the next hill. 

The run revived my drooping spirits a little, 
and I made a half-hearted attempt to approach 
another house. But at the first click of the gate 
a shepherd-dog came raging down the walk. 
Cesar and I stood outside the gate, while the 
shepherd, in a very bad humor, dared us to 
come in. A girl about my own age appeared 
at the window and stammered a warning. 

**Do-do-don’t go near that da-da~log!’’ she 
called. ‘‘He-he’s as cross as he can be! He’s 
got pa-pa-pups under the porch!’’ Then she 
inquired what I wanted; but I made believe I 
did not hear, and walked on. 


| 





Four more houses I passed before I made | 
another attempt. This time the house stood at | 
the end of a lane. Half-way up the lane was | 
a gate which I climbed over, leaving Cesar on 
the outside. From the gate it was only a short 
distance to the house, but I had not travelled 
half the way when I was set upon by an ugly- 
looking yellow mastiff. But he was called back 
by the stern voice of a man, who came running 
to the door. 

I inquired for the lady of the house, and the 
man replied, gruffly, ‘‘There ain’t no women 
here.’’ Then I presented my prospectus and 
began to say a few words about the book, but 
he smiled indulgently and said, ‘‘It seems to 
me you’re a purty small chap to have on long 
breeches.’’ At that I shut my prospectus with 
a snap, and turned away. 

“Oh, you needn’t git mad!’’ he said, with 
alaugh. Then he caught sight of Cesar down | 
the lane. ‘‘Why didn’t you bring your dog | 
along in?’’ he continued. ‘‘I guess you were 
afraid my dog would chew your dog all up!’’ 

“It’s your dog that would be chewed up if 





Cesar got a chance at him,’’ I remarked. 

‘*He can chew my dog up, can he?’’ and 
he laughed loudly. ‘‘Well, just let him try it! 
Bring him along! If your dog can lick my dog, 
T’ll buy a book. I’ll buy two books!’’ 

Cesar did not have to be brought. He had 
found a way through, and came trotting up 





the lane. With hair bristling, the mastiff stalked 





forth to-meet him. Czsar .stopped; he did not 
seem anxious for a battle. ‘Then the mastiff 


madearush. Cesar dodged, then they clinched, | 


and it was seen that Cesar had the mastiff by 
the throat. That excited and angered the man. 
He picked up a stone, and I began to retreat, 
being uncertain whether he intended it for me 


or the dogs. 


He hurled it at the dogs, and the fight stopped 
instantly. 
grass. The man had intended to smite Cesar, 
but he had stoned his own dog instead! His 
shout of rage put me in full flight. Cesar came 
scampering after me, and several stones came 
after Cesar. I felt sorry for the mastiff, although 
he recovered very quickly, and followed us a 
short distance, taking care to keep a good way 
behind. 

House after house I passed now, without 
approaching any. Everything seemed to go 
wrong. I had given up all hope of ever owning 
the encyclopedia. Tired and footsore, 1 began 
to look for a comfortable place to rest and wait 
for my father. Soon I reached a gateway, 
from which a broad drive wound through a grove 
of evergreens, and just inside the gate I sat 
down to rest. ; 

Many wagons came from the direction of 
Linktown, but still my father did not arrive. 
Cesar was restless, and seemed disposed to 
wander off among the trees. After a while I 


accompanied him on a short walk, and discov- | 


ered a fine old mansion, surrounded by extensive 
lawns, beyond the grove. 

While I stood looking at the house, a carriage, 
drawn by a handsome pair of bays, turned in 
from the main road and came rapidly up the 
drive. 

At a distance of fifty yards the driver sud- 
denly brought his horses to a walk, and turning, 
said something to an invisible occupant of the 
carriage. I felt sure I was about to get into 
more trouble for trespassing. It seemed to be 
my unlucky day. 

Then a lady, leaning out, looked keenly at 
Cesar and me. As the carriage drew near and 
stopped, I expected to hear her say, ‘‘Boy, 
what are you doing in here? I’ll have you 
arrested !”” 
Cesar! You naughty fellow! 
you been all this time?’’ 

Cesar ran eagerly to the side of the carriage, 
and stood with his forefeet on the step. The 
lady opened the door, put her hand in his collar, 
and helped him in. Two days before she had 
lost him in Linktown. She was eager to know 
how and where I had found him, and I told 
her. 

‘*Had you seen my advertisement in to-day’s 
Linktown Star?’’ she inquired. Then she 
picked up a newspaper from the carriage seat, 
and placing her finger on a paragraph, held it 
out for me to read: 

Lost. Valuable bulldog. Answering name of 
Cesar. Name on collar. $10 reward for his 
return to Layton Hall. 

A moment later the lady pressed a little green 
roll into my hand. She said something about 
being glad to get Cesar back, and that she hoped 
I would make good use of the money. Then 
the carriage passed on, leaving me staring after 
it in amazement. Slowly I unfolded the green 
roll and looked at five two-dollar bills! 

Ii was like a dream. I sat down with my 
back to the nearest tree, and dug my fingers into 
the grass. It seemed as if I must hold fast 
to something to keep myself from soaring up 
into the sky, so light and happy had I suddenly 
become. 

Within a week the encyclopedia was mine. I 
have it yet. 
look into it but I think of Cesar and my one 
day’s experience as a book agent. 


Where have 


WEARY WAITING. 


t had cost the Mulraney family much heart- 

burning and many a bitter tear; but at last 
the step had been finally decided upon, and they 
were going to. make a bid for better fortune 
across the Atlantic. Packing was proceeding, 
says London Answers, when Patrick, the finest 
of the children, entered. ‘‘Father,’’ he said, 
**I’m not comin’ to Ameriky wid ye.’’ 

‘*And why not?’’ asked Mulraney. ‘‘ ’Tis 
a great country, bedad! And why do ye wish 
to desert us, Patrick, me boy ?’’ 

There was a moment’s silence before Patrick 
spoke. ‘‘I’ve been talkin’ to Father O’Flinn,’’ 
he said. 

‘And what did he tell ye?’’ 

‘Sure, he says that whin it is twelve o’clock 
wid us here, ’tis nine in the evening in 
Ameriky.’’ 

**And what then ?’’ 

‘*Well, father, sure ’tis yerself well knows 
I’m a hearty aiter, and be this and be that, ’tis 
more than I could do to wait that long for me 
dinner. ’’ 


EPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 

For photo or general use. Dries 

quickly — never discolors print. Very& 

strong — corners will not curl. Largest 

bottle now sold for 5c.( by mail,10c.) In aan ed 

bulk for large users, carton work, ete. 
lL PACE’S MUCILACE 


2 oz. size retails 5e.; by mail, le, 
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The mastiff lay stretched on the | 


But instead she said, ‘‘Well, well, | 


It is a very good one, and I never | 


) Toronto, Canada. 








THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. \@peencs@m Ill eee 


GENT’S DOG 





| BLACKBOARD Children’s delight, Drawing Cards, 

Crayons, Eraser and Latest Improved 
“Handy” Blackboard, with finished edge, 50c., with 
oak frame, 75c., express paid. ART PRESS, Orange, Mais, 


RAW SKINS 
WANTED. I pay highest prices to trappers 
H. CRINE, FuRRIER, 15 and 17 Avon St., Boston 


When You Have Tried 


{all other substitutes for coffee and have 








| grown tired of them, as you will, and 
|when you can no longer drink real coffee 
because it makes you bilious, nervous, 
dyspeptic, miserable, then try 


Old Grist Mill 
‘Wheat Coffee 









| 20 cents a pound. 


| Sold everywhere. If your grocer hasn't it, try 
| E 
| another grocer. 


| POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 





Just taste it. 
kind. 


Bastow’s Reva 
Butter Scotch 


Not a Toffee. Made from the old-time 
receipt with absolutely pure ingredients. 
5- and 10-cent packages. 
Druggists, grocers, confectioners. ASK for it. 
STUART BASTOW CO., Pawtucket, R.I. 


wu eeding 
The Baby 


It’s the snappy 
Doesn’t stick to the teeth. 
































o$allenburys 
Abode 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 





THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 


London, England. 
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ORDER YOUR GROCERIES BY 
MAIL OF US AND SAVE MONEY 











"~~" SEND ONE ORDER 
rs TO PLEASE US. 
i. AFTER YOU HAVE CON- 
SUMED THE COODS WE KNOW 
THAT YOU’LL ORDER ACAIN! 


Begin the New Year well. Buy your groceries of us by mail. 
We make a specialty of big orders, and are well equipped to fill 
them promptly. Our packing and shipping facilities are un- 
equaled. As to the quality of our goods—well, just send us 
one order, and we know that you’ll be pleased, and order of us 

right along. 


We Pay Freight on all Orders of $10 and Upward, 
Except in Maine, where We Pay Half the Freight Bill 


If you don’t want quite $10.00 worth of groceries yourself, 
co-operate with your neighbor. She’ll be glad to save money. 


A FEW JANUARY PRICES 


Best Cranulated Sugar, per {00 Ibs. - = $4.70 
White Spray Flour, per Bbl.- - = 5.50 


If accompanied by an order for groceries amounting to $10.00 or more the 
price of flour will be $5.25. 
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20-lb. Tub Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard - : 1.75 
i-ib. Package Best Black Pepper - - ~- -20 
3 ibs. Carden Crowth Formosa Tea - : 1.00 
4 Ibs. Best Mocha and Java Coffee - - - 1.00 
6 Cans Brookside Early June Peas - - - .50 


Say, we haven’t room for more, so send for our Complete Price List 
IF YOUR NAME IS NOT ON OUR MAILING LIST, SEND IT IN AT ONCE 








JOHN T. 


CONNOR CORPORATION 


Department 0, 80 to 112 Commerce Street, Boston. 
WE SELL NO INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 
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| All-Linen Stamped Table S 
A Wool Sweater ae SPOR 5 anee saee 
ss 
. Special New Year Offer 
BOY with a sweater is 
a ha boy — ha This Set consists of 19 Pieces fine art linen. These Pieces, stamped with violets, for- 
PPY y PPY -me-nots and maidenhair ferns, are as follows: One 20-inch Centerpiece; One 10-inch 
because he has what he read Plate Doily i One 10-inch 1 Square Fruit Doily i One 7 3 inch Wate Bote Deily 
One 6x 10 Spoon Tray Doily; One 734 x 12 Sa i oily ; One 6-inch Butter Plate 
wants. How comfortable ! Doily ; Six 4%-inch Tumble: Doilies ; “Six 3%-inch Butter Doilies. If the Pieces were 
Nothing hn a atensten fox purchased separately they would cost nearly $1.75. 
warmth. Nothing like a 
sweater to prevent colds. It 
protects the chest, throat 
and neck from sud- 
den chills. 
Any person who is 
a subscriber to The 
Companion can 
own one of these 
Wool Sweaters 
by securing a 
new subscription 
in accordance 
with our Offer below. 
We can supply blue, 
black and maroon. When 
ordering, state size and : 
| With this Table Set we give the Brainerd & Armstrong Co.’s Embroidery 
color wanted. Lessons with Colored Studies. This contains complete instructions for beginners, by 
expert embroiderers; 15 new, full-page Colored Plates, not to be found in any other 
i book ; 150 other illustrations. Tells all about stamped linens, needles and color numbers of 
Our Off. BOYS’ SIZES, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches silk required; all the popular stitches, old and new; newest designs in centerpieces, tea-cloths, etc. 
er. chest measure. Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, postage included. bg We have on hand only a limited stock of 
Price $1.25, post-paid. MEN’S SIZES, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches chest Special Offer. these Sets. Until this supply has been 
measure. Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription exhausted we will give only to Companion subscribers the complete Set, 
and 50 cents extra, postage included; or for two new subscriptions, with Colored Studie., for only one new subscription to .The Companion, 
postage paid. Price $1.50, post-paid. i postage paid by us. Price 65 cents, post-paid. 
i 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. i 
i 
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